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OVER 30 YEARS OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE : : #BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The most liberal Ordinary Policies from age 10 to 
age 60. Insurance on men and women. Many 
unique policies; liberal Annuity contracts; sub- 
standard service to our full-time agents. 

Industrial Insurance from birth to age 65. 


THE ONLY NON-PARTICIPATING COMPANY IN THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE TO PAY VOLUNTARY DIVI- 
DENDS ON NON-PARTICIPATING ORDINARY POLICIES 


ASSETS OVER $6,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $75,000,000 


New York UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2.000.000. 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street 





FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 


New York City 








The Cream Is in the “Strippings” 





If you ever lived in the country, you probably have had the 
experience of nestling your head against the warm side of a 
red cow, the while balancing yourself on a one-legged stool 
as you directed two alternate streams against the bottom of a 
tin pail gripped tightly between your knees. And you re- 
member the admonition to make a thorough job of it—“‘for 
the most cream is in the strippings.” 


In the life insurance business we face a like necessity. There 
is a certain volume of business that comes to an agent without 
much exertion, and is apt to be worth little more than the 
activity required to produce it. After the easy business is 
exhausted, then continued persistent effort brings the business 
that makes an agent successful and prosperous—for the cream 
of the territory is in the “strippings.” 


The Peoria Life is known for the help and encouragement 
extended to its agents to get the “strippings”’ of their territories. 
Policies are issued at all ages, to women as well as men, on 
participating and non-participating plans, for both standard 
and impaired risks. Thorough service to policyholders sup- 
plements cooperation with agents. Stimulating campaigns at 
‘requent intervals inspire Peoria agents to realize their full 
possibilities—to get their share of the “hard-to-get” business 
which is the basis of big success. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. _ Peoria, Illinois 
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You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who 


seek success and satisfaction in life insurance 


field work. 
During 84 years the first American legal 


reserve mutual life insurance company has been 
served and built to greatness by men who found 
both success and satisfaction in so doing. 


This company writes all standard forms of 
insurance and annuities on both men and women. 


Age limits 10 to 70. 


Those whe contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
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NOW READY 


INSURABILITY 


PROGNOSIS AND SELECTION 
LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT 





A notable work, written by 
H. W. DINGMAN, M. D. 
Vice-President, Continental Assurance Company; Medical 
Director Continental Assurance and Casualty Com- 
panies; member Life Insurance Medical Directors As- 
sociation; member Chicago Medical Soctety and 


Illinois State Medical Society; Fellow American 
Medical Association, etc. 


HUMAN LIFE APPRAISED 


Valuable new book discusses 


CONCISELY AND COMPLETELY 
the various factors concerned in 
1—Determining health, present and 


future. 
2—Estimating probable length of life. 


3—Assessing human life values. 


It materially assists in the 


SELECTION OF RISKS FOR INSUR- 
ANCE and APPRAISAL OF CLAIMS 
FOR INDEMNITY 


Every medical director, examiner, under- 
writer or student of insurance, in home 


office or field, will be intensely interested . 


in this first book to cover comprehensively 
and exhaustively the principles and prac- 
tices of every day underwriting in 


LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
PRICE, $15. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. THe Spectator, Volume CXIX, Number III, July 21, 1927; $4.00 per annum. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


NOW READY 
THE SUCCESSFUL AGENT 


By William Alexander 


OW THOROUGHLY REVISED, this volume 
is a practical demonstration of valuable selling 
methods that will put money in the pockets of 
general agents, agents, brokers and life insurance 
beginners. Mr. Alexander is the author of the 
famous Alexander Educational Course in Life Ins-, 
urance and is one of the foremost trained writers 
on the theory and practice of the subject. 


THE SUCCESSFUL AGENT, published by The Spec- 
tator Company, describes the opportunities of life 
insurance as a career; defines the application of life 
insurance canvassing; and shows the reader how to 
handle prospects so that sales will be properly made 
and closed. 


It may be purchased by those who wish to have 
in a single volume, a complete and comprehensive 
treatise on salesmanship and a clear explanation 
of the foundation principles on which all sound life 
insurance rests. 


If you want to know your business, be a success- 
ful life insurance salesman and have the background 
for applied sales effort which will make you a pro- 
fessional producer and bring you a constantly-in- 
creasing income. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 


Price, $2.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street 
NEW YORK 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


GET THIS BOOK! 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS 


Life Companies Set High Record in 
1926 


AMOUNT IN FORCE NOW $4,610,304,138 


New Writings Last Year Totaled $823,- 
254,205, of Which $65,397,295 Was 
Group 
Orrawa, CAn., July 19—The record in the 
life insurance field in Canada in the year 1926 
seems phenomenal when compared with the once 
famous “peak” year of 1920. 
vious records for new business were broken 
with a production of $823,254,205, of which 
$65,397,295 was group business. With few 
exceptions companies made a substantial in- 

crease in new business in the year 1926. 

The results of the past year compared with 
the year 1925 may be summarized as follows: 
1925 1926 
$ 145,480,207 $ 159,866,635 
736,777,818 823,254,205 


4,159,019,848  4,610,304,138 
22,477,739 26,255,258 


Net premiums 
New business (gross).. 
Net amount in force.... 
Death claims 


Of the $4,610,304,138 in force in Canada, 
Canadian companies carry  $2,980,054,620; 
United States companies $1,518,874,230, and 
British companies $111,375,288. 

During recent years, as many of the company 
officials are taking great interest in loss of 
business through lapse and surrender, it is in- 
teresting to note how the increase in business 
in force compares with the amount of new 
business written. For the year 1926 the re- 
sults are as follows: 
$797,940,009 
451,284,290 


$346,655,719 


Net amount new business..........+-. 
Net amount in force increased 


It should be noted, however, that the number 
of policies ceased by death in 1926 was 56,980, 
compared with 53,791 in 1925. 

The death claims paid during 1926 amounted 
to $26,255,258, as compared with $22,477,739 in 
1925. 

The amount of new business lapsed during 
the year 1926 was $257,522,943, or 28.3 per 
cent of the gross new business written, as com- 
pared with $255,111,942, and 31.6 per cent re- 
spectively in 1925. The total amount sur- 
rendered was $92,937,706, or 10.2 per cent of 
the gross new business written, which must be 
compared with $90,929,766 and 11.3 per cent 
respectively in 1925. Combining lapse and sur- 
rendered business we have for 1926 a total of 
$350,460,649, or 38.5 per cent of the gross new 
business written and for 1925, $346,041,708, or 
42.9 per cent of the business written in that 
year. 

Figures supplied the department of insurance 
by the companies regarding lapsed and sur- 


(Concluded on page 7) 


In 1926 all pre-— 


FIGURES OF 100 COMPANIES 


Investment Earnings of Leading 
Fire Organizations Were $565,- 
892,496 in Decade 


UNDERWRITING LOSS FOR PERIOD 
WAS $52,716,865 


Data for Ten Years Show Surplus In- 
crease of $238,020,697—No Adequate 
Return to Investors 
A very interesting exhibit is made, in the 
table on page 19, of the transactions of the 
one hundred largest fire insurance companies 
operating in the United States, covering the 
past decade. The figures given for the for- 
eign companies are those of United States 
branches and amounts presented for such com- 
panies appearing in the dividend column repre- 
sent sums remitted by them to their home of- 

fices. 

During the ten years ending December 31, 
1926, it is shown that the underwriting losses 
of the one hundred leading companies were $52,- 
716,865, or nine-tenths of one per cent of the 
underwriting income earned, which amounted 
to $5,828,190,653. While the insurance loss was 
$52,716,865, the investment earnings during the 
ten-year period aggregated $565,892,496. This 
provided sufficient funds to care for the under- 
writing losses mentioned; to cover $259,796,244 
of dividends paid by American companies and 
remittances to home offices of foreign com- 
panies in excess of surplus paid in to Ameri- 
can companies and receipts from home offices 
of foreign companies; to increase the surplus 
funds for the protection of policyholders by the 
sum of $238,020,697, as well as providing for 
additions to special reserves, etc., amounting to 
$15,358,690. 

In this connection it will be remembered that 
the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners recognizes 5 per cent of underwrit- 
ing income earned as a fair profit to be derived 
from underwriting transactions, and it should 
also be remembered that the companies should 
obtain 3 per cent further profit to be con- 
sidered as a conflagration reserve. It is mani- 
fest, however, from the foregoing figures that 
the one hundred companies listed not only 
failed to obtain any portion of the 8 per cent 
conceded to be a fair return, but actually lost 
nine-tenths of one per cent on their underwrit- 
ing transactions, so that there was a deficit of 
nearly 9 per cent in the earnings for the last 
decade compared with the ratio which should 
have been earned. 

In the calculation of underwriting profits and 
losses on the convention basis, however, no 
consideration is given to two factors which, 
in the opinion of some underwriters, should 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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PLATE GLASS RATES 


Revised Schedule Ready Following 
Discussions 


WILL BE EFFECTIVE AUGUST 1 


Reductions Range from 5 to 25 Per Cent 
—New York Unaffected 

When Norman R. Moray, vice-president and 
general manager of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, recently called a meeting 
in New York city for the purpose of discuss- 
ing plate glass insurance rates, he started some- 
thing which was reflected in the fact that the 
W. F. Moore Plate Glass Bureau has just pro- 
mulgated a schedule of revised plate glass rates 
for the entire country. It will be recalled that, 
as noted in THE Specrator at the time, the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity had resigned 
from the plate glass department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and, at the special meeting, threatened 
to put into effect its own schedule of rates on 
plate glass business if some change in exist- 
ing conditions were not forthcoming. 

The revised schedule of rates drawn up by 
W. F. Moore after conference with the plate 
glass department of the National Bureau be- 
comes effective on August 1 and includes rate 
reductions ranging from 5 to 25 per cent, the 
idea being to level off loss ratios so that the 
proportions in various sections will be more 
nearly equalized. Mr. Moore, in his discussions 
with the National Bureau, reached a compro- 
mise agreement on the rates following the ses- 
sion called by Mr. Moray which was attended 
by most of the companies writing plate glass 
business. It is understood that the rates on 
this line as originally submitted by Mr. Moore 
in his conferences with the Bureau represen- 
tatives, were not materially altered. The rate 
revision which goes into effect next month, does 
not apply to New York State, where investiga- 
tion showed the present rate level in that terri- 
tory to be adequate and not counter to the 
percentage distribution of loss ratios which the 
rate revision contemplates. 

Notices of the revision were sent out the 
members of the plate glass department of the 
National Bureau on Thursday of last week, 
though advance notification of the changed 
schedule had been received by some companies. 
It is believed that the present revised rates will 
meet the needs of the situation so fully that the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity will not find 
it expedient to carry out its threat to adopt 
individual rate revisions along lines it con- 
sidered advisable. 

Plate glass underwriters of Chicago while 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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“SMOKE” 











ITH a loud crash, another record has 

been shattered! This time Roger 
O’Mallia, forty-year-old life insurance sales- 
man in the vicinity of San Antonio, is reported 
to have remained awake 150 hours. The “In- 
somnia Derby” is on and may vie with the 
longest dance, the fastest piano playing, the 
cross-word puzzle and the “Ask me another” 
craze for public popularity, confined in this 
case, apparently, to life insurance men. Mr. 
O’Malla proudly boasts that he added nine 
hours to the world’s record for wakefulness, 
which is alleged to have been set up by a New 
Yorker named Donovan. 


* * * 


EVERAL persons kept tabs on his where- 

abouts during the days to make certain that 
he did not snooze a snooze now and then, and 
he spent the nights with nightwatchmen who 
made affidavits that he did not sleep. Reports 
of the feat say that after the eightieth hour 
his eye pupils dilated and for the remainder 
of the time he saw double. Also, he drank 
35 cups of coffee and smoked 6 packages of 
cigarettes every 24 hours. At the conclusion 
of his record time, he collapsed, but awoke 2 
hours later and asked for water and a smoke. 
Following this he slept 18 hours. No ill effects 
were suffered. 

Now some demon statistician can figure out 
how many life insurance policies Mr. O’ Mallia 
might have written during the 150 hours if he 
had maintained the life insurance writing pace 
of the present holder of the world’s record for 
life insurance policies taken in a day. I give 


it up! 
x * * 


IFE insurance executives, searching for 

new material with which to populate their 
ranks, are turning to the colleges for men. 
This appears a sensible thing. More and more 
youths are entering such institutions of learn- 
ing yearly and anything that will aid in giving 
undergraduates the right idea of life insurance 
as a career is desirable. The potentialities are 
tremendous since recent enrollment figures show 
the following: 

Columbia University, New York, has 29,701 
students; the University of California has 24,- 
628; New York University, 19,900; the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 18,200; the College of the 
City of New York, 16,890; the University of 
Chicago, $12,950; the University of Illinois, 12,- 
785; Michigan, 12,181, Wisconsin, 11,371; Ohio 
State, 10,725, and Pittsburgh, 10,465. 


* * * 


RAFFIC congestion in New York has 


reached the point at which the “stagger” 
plan is to be enforced, different working hours 
being adopted for various sections of the city. 
Employees who formerly staggered only at 
night may now also “stagger” in the morning. 


F it be true that “an expert is an ordinary 

man away from home,” it seems to me al- 
most equally veracious that, in the majority of 
cases, a Great Irishman is one who left that 
isle early in life or who was born outside it of 
Gaelic parentage. The number of famous 
Irishmen who have played their parts and 
achieved greatness on stages far from the the- 
atre of their homeland is tremendous. Almost 
one might say that “a Great Irishman is an or- 
dinary Irishman away from home.” Of course, 
that would be reductio ad absurdum, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the citizens of 
“that turbulent country” are so prone to fight 
with provocation or without. Judging by its 
history during the past fifteen years or so, fight- 
ing is their forte, though at what times or with 
whom does not appear to matter. For a peo- 
ple with a reputation as fighters and with whom 
gallant battling for an ideal is said to be a 
fetish, many of them singularly failed to live 
up to the mark this week when the Countess 
Markievicz went to her last reward. 


* * * 


UT of a wisdom that may rightly be 

viewed as less than wise, the Free State 
government would not permit the body of that 
fine lady to lie in state, and at her funeral in 
Glasnevin Cemetery a body of Free State 
soldiers prevented the firing of a farewell vol- 
ley. Militant Republican though she may have 
been, warrior she surely was, and it is not 
on the scroll against her that she countenanced 
the “shot from the dark,” which too frequently 
echoes along Ireland’s crags. Even if one sees 
her as a traitor to the British Empire because 
of her activity in the Irish rebellion of 1916 at 
a time when England had trouble enough in 
France without being stabbed in the back at 
home, one cannot but admire the intensity of her 
zeal and the depth of her devotion to a cause. 
Her name is written large on the pages of Irish 
history and Irishmen might have swallowed 
whatever bitterness some of them may have 
felt. Her rebel’s uniform was her only shroud, 
but she wore it so gallantly in life that they 
would not have sullied their honor had they 
paid her remains the tribute of a final volley. 


* * * 


EST my reference to the 1916 rebellion 

should rouse the ire of any Irishman and 
lead him to the blind thought that I, at that time 
or since, believed his people “too proud to fight’’ 
except against England, let me hasten to add 
that while a handful of misguided Irish made 
trouble at home, thousands of Irish, not mis- 
guided, wrought havoc against their enemies 
on, and over, the battlefronts of the World 
War. They backed Haig in France, followed 
Allenby in Egypt, held the skies with Bishop, 
bore the shock at Gallipoli and bulwarked the 
Empire, while the record of V.C.’s boasts many 
an Irish name. 


NTERVIEWS, as carried on nowadays in 
the public prints, are often-times pretty un- 
reliable. A mob of reporters swoop down on 
a man, prominent in the public eye, just as he 
is about to embark or debark, and fire a slew 
of questions on everything under the sun at 
him. With no opportunity to weigh his an- 
swers, the person interviewed usually replies 
with sweeping generalizations which seventeen 
reporters in seventeen different ways dress up 
with an eye to making “good copy.” 
* * * 
UITE contrary methods were employed 
by the Journal of Commerce of Liverpool, 


-England, in obtaining an interview with Hugh 


Lewis, general manager of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, upon 
his return from the United States. The inter- 
view is concerned chiefly with Mr. Lewis’ views 
of commercial life in the United States and 
consists of formally stated questions and an- 
swers. The questions are so pertinent and Mr. 
Lewis’ responses so keen, that I believe their 
quotation here would be of interest. Then of 
course there is the humidity; and the mortality 
among columnists these days who are trying 
to be original is alarmingly high. 


oe ae 


MONG the questions was this: 

“We hear a great deal about the prosper- 
ity of the U. S. A. What would you say is the 
main driving force there?” “Well, in a sen- 
tence, a compelling eagerness for personal bet- 
terment! But you must not assume that I con- 
sider this is inconsistent with idealism, for a 
good living is not necessarily inconsistent with 
a good lfe, is it? Unflagging enterprise and 
ceaseless labor make a call on the finest quali- 
ties of mind and body. It is said that the 
American employee of to-day works as if he 
knew he would be the employer of to-morrow, 
and thus willingly accepts the obligation to 
pay for high wages by a higher standard of 
production.” 

On prohibition, Mr. Lewis takes a stand not 
unlike that expressed by Ramsay Macdonald 
on the occasion of his recent visit to these 
shores. Here is the question and answer: 

“You have hardly referred to Prohibition. Is 
that one of the benefits which we should envy 
America?” “Is it not a case of ‘Enough Said’? 
For that vexed question has surely become a 
weary, stale and unprofitable one. Considering 
the millions of German-American beer drink- 
ers, the millions of Italian-American wine 
drinkers, the whisky drinkers, and the rest of 
them, to me it is an astonishing fact to have 
got it so far. Anyway, to my mind it was 2 
fine moral gesture that millions were prepared 
to practice that much self-denial—a somewhat 
despised virtue, is it not, in these materialistic 
You see I do not wholly take the pre- 
Will you excuse me if I leave 


days? 
vailing view. 
it at that?” 
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THIRTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE 

O branch of industrial or commercial 

initiative has shown as consistent 
and as splendid a progress as has life in- 
surance. While every other business has 
been subject to fluctuations, it may be 
said of life insurance that it has always 
shown persistent growth in volume and 
in the application of its benefits. Over 
the entire period of its existence, yearly 
increases are noted in a study of its ag- 
gregates. Its accumulated resources and 
insurance protection have regularly and 
substantially advanced. 

The table shown herewith serves to 
demonstrate the popularity with which 
life insurance is received and appreciated 
by the people of this country. It 
summarizes for the past thirty years, the 
industry and progress of 27 old line legal 
reserve ordinary life insurance com- 
panies of the United States, and it shows 
that at the end of 1926 these 27 com- 
panies had admitted assets of $7,024,000,- 
000 as against $1,161,000,000 as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1897. They had received in premi- 
ums during thirty years $14,977,000,000, 
interest and other receipts $5,122,000,000, 
total income of $20,099,000,000 and they 
had paid out $10,945,000,000 to policy- 
holders in Death Claims, Endowments, 
Annuities, Dividends, Cash Surrender 


Values, etc., leaving an excess of premi- 
ums over payments to policyholders of 
$4,037,000,000 and, further, an accumula- 
tion of assets for policyholders’ benefit of 
$5,863,000,000. 

The great gains made by life insurance 
are further emphasized when it is noted 





that the results in the present table repre- 
sent an increase over those shown in 
last year’s edition of more than 7% in 
all important items. Payments to policy- 
holders during the thirty years ending 
December 31, 1926, are 6°5% more than 
those made for the thirty years ending in 


TEN-YEAR GROWTH, 1917-1926 











Premium Total Paid 
Year aa igi —e Policyholders 
3 
CO Sar 2,612,209,090 3,318,698,584 1,375,495,493 
Bees. ./3528% 2,383,912,857 3,017,800,322 1,246,169,158 
2,115,519,101 2,698,127,003 1,202,804,382 
1,899,750,912 2,427,327,961 1,088,333,350 
1,686,261,072 2,149,186,346 1,005,714,048 
1,537,280,119 1,951,417,924 839,967,405 
1,384,938,970 1,764,212,582 744,649,245 
1,207,134,389 1,559,982,880 738,944,337 
994,266,611 1,324,586,741 710,201,684 
928,840,629 1,249,491,387 590,183,247 
10 yrs.... 1,764,225,330 2,200,838,256 809,109,218 
Admitted Surplus 
Year — — 
i ert: emer o 12,924,656,748 1,345,849,388 
RG at Gc x: 0:s nw ats Bae a alas 11,537,614,609 1,233,933,020 
BM aos indo a caeabeenen 10,499,040,297 1,144,972,190 
ee eee oe 9,454,620,793 1,027,400,641 
MR ofa i bak cra ate eae: 8,652,318,490 956,704,941 
BO ae cae de:ccns ota eae 7,936,496,844 806,521,968 
i ar: ee 7,319,997,019 743,026,692 
MEN eo: ay. 0 caiclh die’ Since hes 6,790,582,415 729,431,619 
BEM wieies es ae tomate tees 6,475,139,502 717,695,706 
MEG 0, 3 5 wares eca-er eal as es 5,940,622,780 749,571,383 
Increase in 10 years..... 7,388,049,265 641,792,507 
ORDINARY INSURANCET 
Amount Written Amount 
Year and Paid For Force 
ee ee re 13,285,218,623 64,793,394,122 
1 |) SERRE oo orn 11,816,746,801 58,866,069,095 
ME x «.< crawiend.e nage dts 10,650,071,748 51,520,763,378 
MC cecetotucmecd as 9,320,890,348 46,696,277,874 


See Fe eee 7,506,249,499 41,404,191,102 


BOGGS is Nu cath atas nile 6,787,343,731 37,977,280,586 
on SE AS nie 8,489,970,668 35,091,538,279 
BONY dsc cm ddg Sues Saws 7,010,111,469 29,273,114,680 
Co SR Rie ar 3,987,715,219 24,167,111,902 


BPs sieuce ssw osaesn eee ° 3,840,133,213 21,965,594,232 
10,072,126,832 44,925,123,781 





Increase in 10 years... 
~ Includes group. 


INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 


Amount 
Written 


$ 
4,028,226,167 14,164,536,712 
3,656,252,664 12,823,680,595 
2,908,150,386 11,235,670,314 
2,615,091,608 10,107,256,433 


Amount 


Year in Force 


1,143,044,245 
1,050,903,830 


3,029,281,237 


5,223,415,465 
9,353,494,812 





Increase in 10 years... 


1925. There was a gain in admitted 
assets in 1926 of about 11.6%. Admitted 
assets on January I, 1926, for the 27 com- 
panies being $6,295,602,458, while Janu- 
ary I, 1927, they were $7,023,834,659. 

The splendid increase in premiums 
(10.3) is ample evidence that the business 
of life insurance in this country is more 
virile than ever before, and the substantial 
accretions are being used for the benefit 
of the policyholders. 

The ratio of benefits to policyholders is 
112.2 this year as against 111.1 in the 
table of last year. In other words, dur- 
ing the past thirty years every $100 in- 
vested in life insurance has been increased 
to $112 and about two-thirds of this lat- 


5 


ter amount has already been returned to 
the investor. 

A subsequent summary gives the 
annual transaction of all companies year 
by year for the past ten years. These 
huge totals, almost beyond the grasp of 
the human mind, indicate most conclusive- 
ly the thoroughness with which life insur- 
ance has been sold in the United States. 





THE GREAT SPREAD OF GROUP 
INSURANCE 

REMARKABLE series of facts 

with regard to industrial group life 
insurance has been brought to light by a 
study just completed under the auspices 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board which finds, among other things, 
that this type of coverage now extends to 
4,700,000 employees for a total of 
$5,500,000,000. An increase of 1,500,000 
in the number of those insured under the 
plan is noted for the past two years. 

The agent or company man who 
searches about for new markets for group 
insurance will be heartened to learn that 
more than 40 per cent of all wage earners 
carry no life insurance of any kind, and 
that those who do, have policies that aver- 
age less than $500. Here is a challenge 
that the life underwriters of the United 
States should be quick to accept as well 
for the benefit of the public as for the en- 
richment of their own pockets. 

The advantages of group insurance are 
tremendous. The Board finds that one- 
fifth of all wage earners are debarred 
from standard life insurance because of 
physical disability and points out that 
others would obtain life insurance only 
at almost prohibitive rates on account of 
occupational hazards or advanced old age. 
These considerations make even more 
apparent the great worth of group insur- 
ance which, without medical examination 
and under a blanket coverage, makes it 
possible for the wage earner to insure his 
life. 

It is estimated by the Board that the 
average annual premium for group insur- 
ance is from $10.50 to $12 per each 
$1000 of group life and total disability in- 
demnity, bringing the total premium cost 
of the $5,500,000,000 of this insurance up 
to between $55,000,000 and $65,000,000 
annually, the larger portion of this premi- 
um being paid by employers. It is signifi- 
cant of employers’ appreciation of group 
life insurance as a factor in their indus- 
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tries that the total amount of such cover- 
age at present is more than half of the 
non-contributory plan; that is, the em- 
ployer pays all. Small establishments are 
apt to utilize the contributory plan under 
which employer and employee jointly pay 
the premiums, but larger firms tend to- 
ward the non-contributory system of pay- 
ment. It is, however, now noticeable that a 
trend in the direction of contributory 
plans is under way, the explanation being 
given that employees are more and more 
coming to realize the value of group in- 
surance for their own protection. 





COAL MINE RISKS 

N a report made to the special com- 

mittee on coal mine insurance of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance reviews the entire 
situation regarding this type of coverage 
and sets forth the findings of a question- 
naire which was originally submitted to 
the companies during the second week 
of May. In the report it is pointed out 
that the Associated Companies have indi- 
cated the conditions upon which they 
would agree to reenter the business of 
writing coal mine risks and have listed 
those requirements as follows: 1. Abso- 
lute assurance that supervising officials 
would grant adequate rates; 2. A method 
of calcuating pure premiums that included 
a projection factor to bring the rates to 
a point midway of the period in which 
the rates are to take effect, thus giving 
full effect to trends of increasing loss 
cost; 3. An expense loading unquestion- 
ably adequate and; 4. A minimum premi- 
um of $150 and a surcharge of 20 per 
cent on the risks not subject to experience 
rating. 

It is obvious from the report that the 
making of rates is not the only factor 
entering into the underwriting of coal 
mine risks, An element in the business is 
a condition under which several large 
companies do a considerable volume of 
this type of indemnity in states where the 
industry is largely represented; but they 
do not appear to be enticed by the pros- 
pect of writing coal mine insurance in 
the smaller states and these, consequently, 
are in some instances in need of a cover- 
age which they find it difficult if not 
almost impossible to obtain. The answer 
in such cases has not been satisfactorily 
found. -The program submitted for con- 


sideration of underwriters includes an in- 
crease in minimum premiums and the 
stepping up of the base rate by 20 per 
cent on risks not subjected to experience 
rating. It is stated that the suggested 
requirement af two experience ratings 
per year seems to meet with the approval 
of all the carriers transacting the busi- 
ness. 


Submitted by Clarence W. Hobbs, spe- 
cial representative of the commissioners 
to the National Council, the report is of 
prime interest and contains a concluding 
review, in part, as follows: 


It is by no means certain that at the 
present time an emergency of major propor- 
tions exists. It is probable that the bulk of 
coal mine business is now being covered. It is 
also probable that in the case of small risks, 
of risks lying in a gaseous or otherwise extra 
hazardous field, and of risks lying in States 
where no great volume of coal mine business 
exists, much difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
coverage. It seems also reasonably certain that 
only in the large fields is there more than one 
carrier operating, willing to accept new busi- 
ness. In the States having a small volume of 
business there appears to be a tendency towards 
non-competition, letting a single carrier handle 
the business. In a few States there seems a 
grievous shortage of insurance facilities. 
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They Ought to Know! 
Perhaps They'd Like to Know! 


The average man or woman knows little of the details of 
the various life insurance policy forms. 


insurance 
this and has prepared himself thor- 

. oughly to provide this knowledge to 
prospective policyholders. 


The producing salesman knows that vir- 
tually every man and woman recog- 
nizes the value of adequate protection. 
Therefore he seeks to help them in 
its proper selection. : 


Through its Ordinary Agencies in all 
the larger centers of population, 
the Prudential offers to special 
agents and brokers an unsurpassed 
service on all forms of life pro- 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


salesman _ realizeS 
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DECISION FAVORS 
COMPANY 


Bankers Life Vindicated by Iowa 
Judge 








HOLDS FUNDS PROPERLY 
ADMINISTERED 





Old Assessment Policyholders Sought In- 
junction to Prevent April and July 
Increase Collections 

Des Mornes, Iowa, July 18.—Decision in the 
long, drawn-out case in the Polk county district 
court against the Bankers Life Company for 
an advance in rates on the old assessment pol- 
icyholders, was given Friday afternoon by 
Judge O. S. Franklin, after taking three weeks 
in which to study the large volume of testimony 
submitted. The assessment policyholders sought 
to enjoin the company from collecting increased 
assessments made in April and July. 

Judge Franklin’s decree was given orally be- 
fore a score of attorneys interested in the case. 
It settled three major questions brought up in 
the suit, Judge Franklin decided: 

1. That all funds connected with the admin- 
istration of the assessment class of policies had 
been properly accounted. 

2. That all proper credits to these funds had 
been made by the company. 

3. That the April and July assessments were 
legal and necessary. 

H. L. Bump, attorney for a group of assess- 
ment policyholders, announced after the decision 
was given that he would carry an appeal to the 
supreme court. An appeal had been expected 
in case of a decision for either side. 

The suit sprang from the action of the com- 
pany in 1911 when legal reserve and level pre- 
mium policies were issued and the assessment 
policyholders were placed in a separate class. 

Judge Franklin pointed out that the assess- 
ment policyholders had lost nothing by the han- 
dling of the guaranty fund and other funds. 
He said that, although the $352,000 contingent 
fund of the assessment policyholders had been 
used at the time of the change it had been paid 
back several times over. 

Comparison of relative expense charges ex- 
cepting those for acquiring new business shows 
that the legal reserve policyholder pays more 
for the same services than the assessment pol- 
icyholder, the comparative costs being $2.86 and 
$1.80 for each $1000 of insurance. 

Judge Franklin said that legal reserve policy- 
holders had contributed $1,800,000 to the as- 
sessment class and are contributing at the rate 
of 3 per cent of the expected mortality a year. 

He added that the charge of one-half of one 
per cent of the interest of invested funds for 
Paying the expenses of investing is not exor- 
bitant as assessment members are receiving their 
share of the interest. 

Approximately 2000 assessment policyholders 





were plaintiffs and intervenors in the suit. The 
case was begun by Joseph Wall of Carroll, Ia., 
and several others. 

The Bankers Life Company is reported to 
have approximately $90,000,000 of assessment 
insurance in force and to contain about 40,000 
policyholders of that class. The April assess- 
ment was 45 per cent of the guaranty deposit 
and the July assessment was 50 per cent. 


EQUITABLE LIFE’S RECORD 


Society Reports $91,309,699 of Paid 
Writings in June 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York, reports $91,309,- 
699 of paid business in June, a gain of $5,- 
638,342 over June, 1926. This was the highest 
paid business month in the history of the So- 
ciety with the exception of December, 1925, 
and 1926. 

Fourteen New York city agencies paid for 
over $1,000,000 during the month and there 
were forty-one agencies in the United States 
that paid for over $1,000,000 in June. Seventy- 
seven agencies throughout the United States 
paid for over $500,000 during the month. On 
the basis of six months’ performance the Equit- 
able reports sixty-four agencies averaging bet- 
ter than $500,000 a month and of these, twenty- 
six agencies average over $1,000,000. Of the 
$1,000,000 a month agencies eleven are located 
in New York city. 

A contributing factor to the paid business 
record in June was the fact that eighty-one 
agents throughout the country paid for over 
$100,000 during the month. At the end of 
June there are four agents who have paid for 
over $1,000,000 so far this year and forty-two 
agents who have paid for over $500,000. 


Canadian Business 
(Concluded from page 3) 


rendered business show that the great majority 
of the lapses occur on the first renewal date. 

Life insurance business in 1926 shows that 
on January 1 last the total admitted assets of 
these companies were $1,245,321,312, or $143,- 
165,268 more than on January the first last year. 
The results may be classified as follows: 


1925 1926 
Canadian companies ... $833,610,604 $944,609,118 
United States cos...... 219,220,107 249,436,369 
British companies ..... 49,325,333 51,275,835 


During the year there was a wider adoption 
of the non-medical plan. Indications are that 
during 1927 an increasingly large number of 
contracts will be written on this basis. 

Dividend scales continued at a high level 
during 1926, and announcements made for 1927 
business indicate that the high scales for the 
previous year were being, maintained. 
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OPENS NEW HOME 





Fidelity Mutual Life Occupies Splen- 
did Building 





AN ASSET TO PHILADELPHIA 





Architecture of Fire-Resistive Structure 
Is Modern Expression of Classical 
Tradition 


On Monday of next week the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company will occupy its 
new home office building in Philadelphia for 
the first time. The structure is located on the 
Parkway at the intersection of Fairmount ave- 
nue and the company will move from its old 
quarters at 112 North Broad street tomorrow, 
having been situated on that spot for more than 
30 years. The new home of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual with a view to the place it would ultimately 
ihave in a group of buildings which will form a 
great civic composition in the center of a pop- 
ulation of about 2,000,000. 

The New Fidelity building has been designed 
to house all the activities of the company in a 
fire-resistive steei and reinforced concrete struc- 
ture four stories in height extending over the 
whole frontage of the property, on Fairmount 
avenue, Pennsylvania avenue and Twenty-sixth 
street, crossing over Olive street at its inter- 
section with 1 wenty-sixth street. This front- 
age is built entirely of Indiana limestone above 
a granite base, with bronze entrance grilles set 
in the marble framing of the main doorways. 

Its proportions are monumental and its style 
a modern expression of classical tradition. The 
architects, Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, are 
to be congratulated upon the effective origi- 
nality of their creation. 

The magnificent main arch entrance on Fair- 
mount avenue is probably the outstanding fea- 
ture of the building to the casual observer. 
There is not another arch of such imposing 
size in Philadelphia; its actual dimensions are 
almost exactly those of the great arch en- 
trance to the New York Terminal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Great engaged «figures crown the lateral pil- 
asters of this arch. On the left is symbolized 
the Father as provider and protector and on the 
right the Mother, symbolizing the family and 
the need for protection. At the base of these 
pilasters, flanking the portal, are, on either side, 
relief panels of the Dog Guardians—the em- 
blems of Fidelity. 

These are but two examples of the splendid 
work by which the sculptor, Lee Lawrie, of 
New York, has symbolized the economic and 
social functions of life insurance. 

In addition to the space assigned to the reg- 
ular duties of the personnel, an auditorium, a 
kitchen, cafeteria, officers’ dining room, men’s 
and women’s rest rooms, general library, locker 
rooms, and lavatories have been provided. 
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PERFECTING 
REQUIREMENTS 





American College of Life Under- 
writers Proceeding Cautiously 





INFLUENCE WILL BE COUNTRYWIDE 





“Certified” Proposed as Substitute for 
“Chartered” to Describe Degree 


Boston, Mass., July 19.—The Board of Ad- 
ministration of the American College of Life 
Underwriters is using good sense in taking 
time to perfect its requirements before putting 
into operation one of its chief objects, viz., 
that of recognizing properly qualified life in- 
surance agents with the professional degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter. The incorpor- 
ators have not “arrived” at their decisions thus 
far by any hit or miss methods. The many- 
sided problems have already demanded months 
of thought and labor, and while it seems that 
little else than the drafting and legal ratifica- 
tion of a simple charter has been accomplished, 
those who believe in its eventual success are 
willing to go slow in order that such profes- 
sional recognition be hedged in, as it were, by 
standards of life underwriting against which 
there can be no possible assault. On this partic- 
ular phase alone false conclusions, misunder- 
standings and opinions as variable as a chame- 
leon are beginning to appear as the interest in 
the idea awakens among the agents. A settle- 
ment of all points, on some of which the Board 
itself is not united as yet, should dispose of 
any doubt as to just what standing it is in- 
tended that the degree shall give the holder. 

Only the American College of Life Under- 
writers will confer the degree. It must not 
be a mere amorphorism. It will not be honor- 
ary—in the academic sense. Shall perform- 
ance or standing as a life underwriter be the 
only requirement or shall scholarship or knowl- 
edge of life insurance, determined by examina- 
tion, be included? To determine the question 
consideration has to be given to the value of 
the degree to the specialist, as compared to the 
field man who may be writing millions of insur- 
ance a year. To the expert or specialist—and 
frequently these are connected with the home 
office as well as being in the underwriting field 
—the degree will mean much and he deserves it. 
The field man with his record in millions or 
he whose writings run only into the thousands, 
are both on a par intellectually with his com- 
pany. Neither feel any immediate need for 
adding a few letters at the end of his name, 
and so the fact that he could not tell what con- 
stitutes the reserve of a life insurance company 
or what are the elements of a premfum, does 
not make him “sore” or envious. 


A situation is thus developing in some parts 
of the country like this: There are agents who 
want the degree who never could get it on any 
scholarship basis. They don’t need it. There 
are those who don’t want it who, likewise, could 
not get it on scholarship. They need educat- 
ing. There is a third class who would accept 


it only on the scholarship requirement in addi- 
tion to that of performance. These will get it. 
There is another class, holding a disinterested 
attitude, represented by the specialist in the 
field to whom a purely synthetic degree has no 
appeal. For such perhaps the English academic 
system of differential degrees could be applied 
whereby the estate expert, for example, would 
be given the specific recognition “Chartered Un- 
derwriter-Estate Protection’ (Cu-Est. P). The 
requirement in scholarship would then deal only 
with the subjects on which he is a recognized 
expert. 

A word here as to the significance of the 
term, “Chartered.” Inasmuch as degrees are 
not subject to geographical influence the strong- 
est argument for its use that the Board can 
give at this time, that it should coordinate 
with the degree granted to life underwriters of 
Canada, is sustainable in spite of the fact that 


confusion and a wrong inference have already 
arisen in respect to the real meaning of the 
term, to obviate which “certified” is proposed. 

And so on—discussion ad infinitum. It were 
well to bear in mind, however, that the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters is a country- 
wide project. It is a National Association con- 
ception, intended to be one of its most power- 
ful departments. It is one of the results of the 
life insurance business that must be reckoned 
with sooner or later. To talk in terms of the 
college, to persist in its genuineness, to inten- 
sify its standards, will assist in getting the ma- 
chinery started on a basis that no retraction 
will be necessary. The agent himself who seeks 
professional recognition will be giving impetus 
to the movement for its perfecting. Meanwhile, 
lest he find himself linked to something he 
doesn’t value or which does him no credit, he 
would do well to be patient. 








“Success Upon Success” 





_e succeeds like success”.’So runs the oid saying. No one knows 
how many centuries have echoed it. But it must have its parallel in the dim 
beginnings of man. Probably the ancients were as familiar with the proverb as 


we are. For it is a proverb that has worked—always! 


It is literally true that when a man or business achieves a reputation for merit in 


any particular line . . . 


. success is bound to follow. Success breeds success. It 


always has. It always will! And we of the Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany, find it working for us to-day. 


One of our men sells a Security Mutual policy. The insured is delighted with it 


. . with its many thoughtful provisions . . 


.. So he tells his friends about it. 


And first thing you know, five or six sales have resulted from the original sale 


Seat ienee eee G Success! 


We believe in the old proverb. And the steady and ever-rising growth of this 
Company since 1886 is a concrete example of its truth. 


Security Mutual Life can make an unusually attractive offer to the man who is con- 
sidering Life Insurance asa vocation. Q Choice territories are still available to life 
underwriters of proven ability. ( We will gladly discuss these matters with you in person 
—or you can write for a-copy of our new book, “A Frank Talk On Your Future” + 
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CLOSE OF CONGRESS 
OF ACTUARIES 


Official Banquet Marks End of 
Sessions 








OBJECTIVES SUCCESSFULLY 
ACHIEVED 





Next International Session Will Probably 
Be Held in Stockholim—Hospitality of 
Britons Praised 
By Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., Consulting 
Statistician, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, July 1—The official ban- 
quet at Guild Hall which terminated the Lon- 
don program of the Eighth International Act- 
uarial Congress was an inspiring climax to what 
from the outset has been an inspiring occasion. 
None of the eight hundred or more guests who 
were present are ever likely to forget nor fail 
to gratefully remember the marvelous dinner 
amidst the stately surroundings of by-gone 
days. Unfortunately, the acoustics of the hall 
are poor so that it was next to impossible to 
hear all that was said. The Lord Mayor of 
London and the sheriffs were present in their 
gorgeous array of scarlet robes and glittering 
insignia of office. <A letter was read from the 
president of the board of trade, who took occa- 
sion to say that “the success of a great inter- 
national congress of this kind was an encour- 
agement to all who were working for closer 
co-operation in commerce in the different coun- 

tries of the world.” 

Sir Thomas Inskip in reply said that “The 
British Government recognized that the 
encouragement of the practice of life insurance 
which actuaries did so much to foster was all 
to the advantage of the community.’? Sir 
Thomas was followed by quite a number of 
distinguished speakers, including Mr. Rhodes, 
who spoke for the United States. Among the 
invited guests, mention may be made of Sir 
Douglas Hogg, the Attorney-General; Sir 
Horace Hamilton, chairman of the board of 
customs; Davis Heron, representing the Royal 
Statistical Society; J. Maynard Keynes, the 
distinguished economist; Dr. Otto May, pres- 
ident of the Society of Medical officers; S. P. 
Vivian, the registrar general; Sir Alfred Wat- 
son, the government actuary, etc., etc. 

On Friday morning (July 1) about two hun- 
dred of the members and their ladies left in 
motor cars for the North of England, in a 
pouring rain storm. It has been raining stead- 
ily for fifteen days, spoiling many of the out- 
door festivities, but everybody was cheerful. 

The prime object of the congress, that is, the 
promotion c# ¢nternational good will in mat- 
ters of insurance, was admirably achieved. 
Only those who have been in attendance from 
the beginning or at least since 1900, when the 
congress was held in connection with the Paris 
exposition, can appreciate the vast progress 
that has been made. The exchange of qualified 
international opinion on many controversial 
questions must needs tend to clarify the situa- 
tion. As has well been said in an extended edi- 
torial on the Congress in the Times of July 1, 





“the continued deliberations of a body of ex- 
perts gathered from all parts of the world 
should prove a useful stimulus towards a ra- 
tional solution of the increasingly complex 
problems of our economic life.” But the time 
was all too short for an adequate consideration 
of any one of the leading subjects considered. 

The overwhelming hospitality of the British 
companies proved a heavy drain upon the time 
and strength of those deeply interested in a 
full and frank discussion. The pre-eminent 
position of Great Britain in matters of insur- 
ance, especially in its international aspects, made 
it peculiarly fitting that this, the first Congress 
since the war, should have been held in Lon- 
don. The next Congress will probably take 
place in Stockholm or jointly in all Scandinavia. 
This also is most desirable, for the Scandinavian 
countries rank second to none in their enter- 
prise in insurance development, both theory and 
practice, while none is more dependent upon 
international good will and co-operation, since 
nearly all transact business beyond their na- 
tional boundary lines. 

Time brings its inevitable changes and many 
of the great figures in the past were sadly miss- 
ing and sadly missed. Everyone was glad, how- 
ever, to shake hands with George King, who 
as much as any one man has contributed to the 
perfection of actuarial methods and the teach- 
ing of actuarial science to the new generation. 
A serious omission was the non-availability of 
a list of British delegates, who, of course, made 
up the majority of those present. Another 
omission was the absence of a printed program 
with the names of those selected to lead the 
discussion. Finally, it was a disadvantage to 
have the meetings held in two widely separated 
places. (The Guild Hall and the Institute of 
Actuaries.) Unstinted praise is due the staff, 
chiefly of the Prudential Assurance Company, 
who worked indefatigably to meet the countless 


needs of the delegates, and left none unsupplied. 
All gratefully acknowledge the many gracious 
kindnesses of Sir Joseph Burn, the president, 
and Lady Burn, who admirably presided re- 
spectively over the business sessions and the 
many pleasing social functions. All in all, it 
was a remarkable Congress worthy of the great 
congresses that have preceded it and a milestone 
in insurance progress, insurance history and 
the development of international good will. 


Joins American Life Convention 


The Federal Union Life Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati, O., has joined the American 
Life Convention, which maintains its headquar- 
ters in the Shell building, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Federal Union Life was organized in 
1914 and at the close of 1926 had $25,242,000 
of insurance in force and admitted assets of 
$2,618,455. It is capitalized for $225,000 and 
operates on a 3% per cent reserve basis. It 
sells both industrial and ordinary life insur- 
ance. 

Frank M. Peters is president of the Fed- 
eral Union and C. E. Brotton is secretary, 

The companies that are now members of the 
American Life Convention have more than 
$18,500,000,000 of insurance in force and ad- 
mitted assets of approximately $2,125,000,000 
and reserves totaling about $2,000,000,000. In 
1926 the member companies of the American 
Life Convention paid for $4,604,660,061 and 
gained $1,891,991,436 in insurance in force 
and $245,135,928 in admitted assets. 

The Federal Union is the fourth company 
to join the American Life Convention in re- 
cent weeks. The others were: The Gem 
City Life of Dayton, O.; the Southern States 
Life of Atlanta, Ga., and the Columbian Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Memphis, 
Tenn. 








FIGURES OF LIFE COMPANIES—FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1927 


Business Paid for First Six Months 
1927 1926 


Business in Force July 1 
‘ 1926 


Name of Company 1927 5 
Mpie DEURCAE | S68 35.2 homesite oe Mamavevd 26,250,000 19,930,000 244,660,000 208,719,000 
EM ot eae ose coos toate wes 12,170,941 11,354,427 142,614,834 131,971,188 
anes Tai eee so on dae y seed oe 7,219,266 6,811,817 120,564,316 114,103,833 
GUROP NEE TUMCIIIIN 3c cic cs cc cen tiss Wane 00 14,986,267 19,200,413 206,844,910 199,561,078 
Camecticnt Gemeral 5 inks occ horecsere ce os 116,000,000 121,865,916 896,470,026 806,500,379 
Cometic WOMRGGE Sooo ook dco en dle Bass 57,860,000 54,410,000 710,150,000 642,910,000 
Caomtimentel Agnesirem: ...... os seccces*+rpmes 6,619,100 5,796,130 74,496,400 65,033,825 
Wimtane RMS) lads hos eset ee ce ee 44,250,000 41,462,000 501,398,000 450,483,000 

o 3,616,006 3,017,902 26,703,299 23,681,761 

TRON RSENS 6 05g 55's 0 eile v.08 Fd woes He's i 5,685,145 5,666,696 25,473,141 23,425,254 
g 414,457 507,433 2,898,636 2,778,648 

oe SEP a eee ae eee eee 27,128,089 24,793,408 355,018,894 330,074,028 
pe DE SC ere eee 18,310,913 22,182,668 195,516,702 186,346,375 
GSS LAley Dee Cece e revi eels ew as qees 20,345,694 19,922,602 310,351,115 290,131,526 
p RE SES A Se eer ee 22,425,857 20,532,093 269,141,994 265,726,475 
Kuter-Sosthiaes Lifes. cance cceeeet ¢+Feee 12,945,315 4,974,301 4,291,218 2,317,250 
pO UE a Pec re em amy 0 +173,080,216 143,346,579 1,568,762,612 1,353,525,699 
120,177,558 107,536,319 1,113,267,085 1,030,518,376 

Weamans City Late. «.oi5c i e isc bo tee tee BGs 43,621,154 43,851,206 355,623,647 323,855,301 
pe ROC eee ere eee ere ee ee 66,435,000 60,483,950 484,171,829 431,148,126 
Massachusetts Protective.......-...++..+. 3,023,500 4,023,000 15,077,850 11,589,150 
Minnesota Mutual............--+eeeeeeee 15,323,579 16,757,300 137,945,223 129,443,519 
Wissdtiest Stake > STEEP ibs 0s tin Via nee 93,790,453 67,690,317 706,255,424 606,630,649 
PRR DAO, WRG ooo vos oc cnc veowae eee 39,401,444 34,651,639 530,348,090 480,733,563 
New HMugtand Mutual: 265 66.05 60. cee wes 72,845,423 63,381,109 986,102,987 898,929,355 
Nacthwestern, Miustsal..... « o0-<ccesnexs eee 181,153,790 183,346,988 3,413,376,144 3,218,981,007 
Northwestern National................... 23,704,659 22,884,328 244,557,559 224,884,933 
We Mee... 5k oie Ge SESE <The o> 16,190,243 15,967,427 161,017,479 149,888,268 
NL 6. 6 didn 6d, 8 REC ride coke: a ae 23,363,980 21,946,906 143,868 ,393 125,533,243 
SE OE gh Ra SPO TAs Swe 40,000,000 41,600,000 491,500,060 450,000,000 
ID MEMES! Co assis 04 es oa endow eats 30,689,842 38,431,323 367,041,863 342,317,662 
Gee TUNE. 6 oi c:ci0'e e 4 web he a gadoe Sal ao ee 12,725,537 14,547,388 116,811,631 108,227,961 
po TPMT AE RN E RA LE CL OPT EP 2,661,766 2,089,454 30,291,806 29,124,766 
Wraabeat: de MpetWewt, <5. aes elk esseb es 0% 25,000,000 24,376,250 $640,968 ,694 1489,250,469 
enna SIMIRIE «oc: 0:00 crema prere-wo-y Grewia 6% 12,454,243 13,712,842 121,630,249 114,035,872 


o Ordinary. i Industrial. g Group. 
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PRAISES AMERICAN 
METHODS 


Sir Joseph Burn in Address to Actu- 
arial Congress 








GREAT PROGRESS SEEN 





Companies in United States Seen in Co- 
operative Action for Sale of Life In- 
’ surance 
By Freperick L. Horrman, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, June 27.—While speak- 
ing before the opening session of the Eighth 
International Congress of Actuaries, Sir Joseph 
Burn, the president, praised the enormous 
strides in life insurance which have been made 
in America. He spoke in part as follows: 


In these days one hears a great deal of 
extravagant talk concerning Socialism. One 
body of opinion expresses itself so violently in 
opposition to another body of opinion so vehe- 
mently in support, that the ordinary individual 
can only infer that confused thinking and mis- 
apprehension on the subject are very widespread. 
From many, if not from most points of view, 
all right-minded people must believe in Social- 
ism. That is to say they must believe that if 
troubles can be borne collectively the result 
must be the greatest boon to the greatest num- 
ber, and that it is not onl foolish and uneco- 
nomic, but immoral, not to provide each individ- 
ual with the means of protecting himself against 
catastrophic events, and of fulfilling his family 
and social duties. 


Socialism, properly understood, is surely 
merely the application of these great and evi- 
dent principles, and its practical fulfilment in 
the world as we find it to-day can most read- 
ily by obtained by the encouragement and im- 
provement of all kinds of insurance. 

It is an interesting fact that among all the 
countries represented at this Congress, statis- 
tics show that the greatest advance towards the 
insurance ideal has been made by America, and 
we therefore look forward with keen anticipa- 
tion to the contributions of our American friends 
to our deliberations. 


In America, our colleagues have gone a long 
way in creating an atmosphere favorable to 
insurance. They appear to have taken greater 
trouble than most of us in teaching their can- 
vassers and others that life assurance is an un- 
selfish institution which should more particu- 
larly appeal to those who have the greatest 
affection for wife or children or others depend- 
ent upon them for their daily subsistence and 
comfort. Their more general adoption of col- 
lective advertisement appears to be a direct out- 
come of their endeavor to teach the underlying 
principles of insurance. They appear to have 
come to the wise conclusion that it is waste- 
ful and foolish for each company to try to im- 
press upon the public that it alone is worthy 
of consideration, when by combining they can 
so much more effectively and truthfully adver- 
tise that they all supply what everyone needs 
and what everyone will have in increasing vol- 
ume as its necessity is more and more clearly 
recognized. 


Insurance Commissioners’ Next Meeting 

The executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of State Insurance Commissioners 
have fixed the date of the forthcoming conven- 
tion for September 27-30. Headquarters will 
be established at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. 
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PROGRAM OUTLINED 


Annual Session of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to Be 
Active and Interesting 








WILL BE AT MEMPHIS IN OCTOBER 





General Theme of Meeting Is “Completing 
Life’s Plan Through Life Insurance”’ 


The committee in charge of preparing the 
program for the next annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, of 
which Paul F. Clark, of Boston, is chairman, 
has almost finished its task, and the chief 
features of the gathering at Memphis on Octo- 
ber 11-14 have been decided upon. 

In general, the theme of the meeting will 
be “Completing Life’s Plan Through Life In- 
surance,” and the détails of the sessions will 
bear upon this central idea. 

On October 11 there will be meetings of the 
trustees and the executive committee, the latter 
also holding a session on the following morning. 

The Memphis Association will hold a recep- 
tion on Tuesday evening, after which the dele- 
gates will be entertained by a Southern ball. 

The meeting will have its first business ses- 
sion Wednesday morning, when Roger B. Hull, 
the new manager, will appear before the con- 
vention. Hugh Hart, now vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, of Philadelphia, will 
deliver the key address, and the subject of the 
American Agency System will be treated by 
two other company executives. Then Edward 
A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, will 
talk upon the college plans. 

Among the speakers Thursday, October 13, 


will be Frank M. See, of St. Louis, general 
agent for the Union Central Life, and Tresler 
Callahan, chief of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life’s educational department. There will also 
be other speakers, and the two main topics of 
the day will be (1) the more common forms of 
family protection, and (2) more unusual forms 
of insurance, such as life insurance trusts, in- 
heritance tax and business insurance. 
.Friday’s sessions will be enlivened by a 
demonstration of the sale of a life insurance 
trust, by A. L. Potter, of Boston. There will 
also be an instructive debate. 


Ben Thorp Resigns from Federal Life 

The Federal Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, announces that it has accepted the resig- 
nation of Ben Thorp who has acted as that 
company’s Texas State manager for the past 
several years. 
_§. J. Del Mouly, who has represented the 
Federal as district manager at San Antonio 
for the past eleven years and who has a fine 
record of personal production in both the life 
and accident and health departments, has been 
selected by the management of the Federal to 
take the place made vacant by Mr..Thorp’s res- 
ignation. 


John Hancock Has 17 Per Cent Increase in 
Business 


Boston, Mass., July 19—An increase of 17 
per cent in new business written and paid for 
in the ordinary branch is reported by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
this city for the first six months of 1927 over 
the corresponding period of last year. In actual 
figures this amounted to $160,000,000 and in- 
cluded $14,000,000 of group business. 


J. W. RODES ELECTED PRESIDENT 
Succeeds Brother as Head of Two-Repub- 
lics Life 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Two-Republics Life Insurance Company, 
El Paso, J. W. Rodes was elected president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of his 
brother, Allen H. Rodes, which occurred on 
June 16. 

Mrs. Louise C..Rodes, widow of the late chief 
executive of the Two-Republics “Life, was 
elected vice-president of the company and will 
take an active interest in the management of 
the organization. 





Open Letter from W. Caswell Ellis 

As this issue of THe Spectator was going to 
press, a copy of an open letter from W. Cas- 
well Ellis, vice-president of the Southeastern 
Life Insurance Company, Greenville, S. C., to 
Ernest J. Clark, chairman of the publications 
committee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, was received. This reiterates 
Mr. Ellis’ previous criticism of the book en- 
titled “Life Insurance Simply Explained,” and 
quotes statements of thirty-five company officials 
and seven fieldmen endorsing his position. He 
closes his letter with a few pertinent questions 
as to the future policy of the Association in 
regard to the endorsement of textbooks, and 
further details as to the recommendation of 
this particular book for school use. 


Southern States Meeting 
The twentieth convention of the members of 
the Anniversary Club of the Southern States 
Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, is being 
held in Atlanta at the Biltmore Hotel, July 
20 to 23 inclusive. 














SYNOPSIS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR THIRTY YEARS 


Showing aggregates of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1897-1926) of twenty-seven life insurance companies 


Aggregate 


Assets Accu- 

















~ 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Admitted Premiums Interest on ‘Total Income Amounts Paid Excess of Admitted mulated for Ratio of 
COMPANY Assets Received in Investment for Thirty to Policy- Prems. over Assets Policyholders’ Benefits to 
Jan. 1, 1897 Thirty Years etc., for Thirty Years holdersin Paymentsto Jan. 1, 1927 Benefit in Policyholders 
Years Thirty Years Policyholders Thirty Years 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 3 % 

pe 45,557,272 552,699,390 171,027,690 723,727,080 378,633,592 174,065,798 300,408,821 254,851,549 114.6 
Berkshire, Pittsfield.............. ,008,053 ,333,320 30,913,515 119,246,841 67,210,920 21,122,406 39,580,855 32,072,802 112.4 
Connecticut General, Hartford. an 2,941,291 139,799,051 33,068,256 172,867,307 59,978,860 79,820,191 86,602,009 83,660,718 102.7 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford............. 62,947,270 257,975,424 119,451,852 377,427,276 236,011,789 21,963,635 141,414,891 78,467,621 121.9 
HMRI, INOW WORMS. o.c cckecs avccccwcée 215,456,136 2,181,619,700 742,762,648 2,924,382,348 1,749,686,482 431,933,218 869,604,875 654,148,739 110.2 
Equitable, Des Moines. .........ccscccccce 1,442,110 123,884,653 32,564,839 156,449,492 50,468,180 73,416,473 76,806,952 75,364,842 101.5 
Guardian, New York.... ‘ 22,362,443 177,872,989 66,709,009 244,581,998 135,446,716 42,426,273 56,743,395 34,380,952 95.4 
Home, New York......... ee 9,384,857 132,287,053 43,816,251 176,103,304 93,426,782 38,860,271 57,756,218 48,371,361 107 .2 
Manhattan Life, New York.............00. 14,400,374 62,827,792 30,899,306 93,727,098 62,479,301 348,491 19,335,145 4,934,771 107.3 
Maryland Life, Baltimore..............000% P 1,781,821 10,865,172 4,810,863 15,676,035 8,956,629 1,908,543 5,274,717 3,492,896 114.5 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield.......... 18,546,960 433,708,778 144,975,992 578,684,770 249,965,204 183,743,574 258,813,264 240,266,304 113.0 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit..............06. 5,351,498 53,582,651 18,729,823 72,312,474 37,462,365 16,120,286 21,586,559 16,235,061 100.2 
Mutual Benefit, Newark... ...........0000. 60,742,985 832,987,940 283,919,495 1,116,907,435 574,704,708 258,283,232 451,468,234 390,725,249 115.9 
PEMEURE INOW DEE cond ches cks eee cassee 234,744,149 2,062,944,620 817,551,846 2,880,496,466 1,832,264,707 230,679,913 798,152,134 563,407,985 116.1 
National, Moastpeiets.o5 ssi da scge sich apis v0 13,540,024 235,939,540 80,419,639 316,359,179 169,919,219 66,020,321 104,983,702 91,443,678 110.8 
New England Mutual, Boston............. 25,910,905 337,832,941 105,906,719 443,739,660 215,356,913 122,476,028 184,438,202 158,527,297 110.7 
New York Life, New York...........seee0. 187,176,406 3,022,162,652 981,788,427 4,003,951,079 2,229,428,234 792,734,418 1,267,065,866 1,079,889,460 109.5 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.......... 92,633,604 1,457,875,642 489,382,926 1,947,258,568 1,057,412,261 400,463,381 728,766,311 636,132,707 116.2 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles............0.2- 3,069,252 199,388,578 56,874,568 256,263,146 98,923,890 100,464,688 117,113,076 114,043,824 106.8 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. .............0- 29,405,529 697,754,980 235,156,489 932,911,469 475,404,322 222,350,658 339,245,369 309,839,840 112.5 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford®............e00. 10,655,170 187,122,232 60,191,378 247,313,610 127,057,697 60,064,535 101,327,824 90,672,654 116.4 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia............ 31,636,776 368,406,153 133,046,852 501,453,005 259,709,909 108,696,244 188,724,133 157,087,357 113.1 
State Mutual, Worcester. ........ccceceess 12,237,052 204,644,467 70,802,874 275,447,341 138,139,362 66,505,105 107,880,863 95,643,811 114.3 

tavelers Insurance, Hartford............. 20,896,685 590,059,314 153,738,913 743,798,227 243,128,237 346,931,077 432,005,903 411,109,218 110.9 
Union Central, Cincinnati............2000- 16,304,769 470,694,871 178,330,380 649,025,251 308,773,736 161,921,135 242,353,803 226,049,034 113.6 





Union Mutual, Portland.............. Perse 7,010,697 65,111,321 21,850,116 86,961,437 54,336,767 10,774,554 19,869,877 12,859,180 103.2 
United States Life, New York...........+++ 7,464,011 28,618,285 13,507,704 42,125,989 31,077,477 2,459,192 6,511,661 —952,350 105.3 
Aggregates (27 companies)..........-.. 1,161,108,099 14,976,999,515 5,122,198,370 20,099, 197,885 10,945,364,259 4,036,553,640 7,023,834,659 5,862,726,560 112.2 

{ Being the relation of aggregate amounts paid policyholders plus assets accumulated to premiums received. 
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To Tom Wise 


[s analyzing the dominant factors which 

determine the ideal company connection 
for himself as a life insurance agent, Tom 
Wise places purpose second only to vision. 
To Tom Wise purpose is not merely a high- 
sounding abstraction. It is a motive force. 
It is purpose which translates his dreams and 
visions into action and determines the mo- 
mentum and power and ultimate results of his 
life’s work. 


Wise seeks a company whose purpose will 
not limit his own but, rather, will set a pace 
which will continually give him fresh impetus 
to greater accomplishment. 


Lo 


vg 


He reflects that in every great endeavor under- 
taken by men or institutions or nations, the 
results have been due to power and exaltation 
and oneness of purpose, rather than to the 
material and physical conditions. 


He knows that if the same high purpose 
which dominates himself is also the driving 
force of his company, he will go to his task 
twice fortified - well-nigh invincible. 


Cautiously and carefully, Tom Wise applies 
his exacting yard -stick to possible company 
connections, determined to ally himself with 
an institution whose purpose is profound, — 
an ever-growing and expanding reality which 
makes for satisfaction and success. 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


CAREY G. ARNETT, ‘President 


Capital, Surplus and Reserve for the Protection of Policyholders - - 


Home Offices, Louisville, Ky. 
$13,563,462.03 


OSe salmaaa the will to do 
— the faith lo Succeed 
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ARTHUR E. BRAUN 


PRESIDENT, THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Elected July 12, 1927 


Supplement to THe Spectator, July 21, 1927 
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REINSURANCE DEAL ON 


Kaskaskia Life Said to Be Negotiat- 
ing With Western Life 








DEPARTMENT ACTION POSTPONED 





Agreement Understood to Have Been Sub- 
mitted to Illinois Director of Trade 
and Commerce 

Cuicaco, Itt., July 19.—Reports that the 
Kaskaskia Life of Shelbyville, Ill., which soon 
is to change its name to the Mississippi Valley 
Life, is negotiating with the Western Life In- 
surance Company, formerly the Western Life 
Indemnity Company, for reinsurance of its 
risks have been received here. 

The Western Life is an assessment company 
which complicates the reinsurance because the 
Kaskaskia is a legal reserve company. 

One reinsurance agreement is said to have 
been submitted to H. U. Bailey, director of 
trade and commerce prior to his departure to 
Europe, but that he disapproved it, following 
which the Western Life moved to.Gary. The 
second agreement is said to contain the pro- 
vision that the Kaskaskia will assume the West- 
ern Life policies and continue them at the 
rates adopted by the Western Life in January. 

The Western Life was organized May 5, 
1884. It was examined in 1925. The state- 
ment for the year ending December 31, 1926, 
as given in the summary of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department, shows admitted assets on that 











First With American 
Men Table 


On Feb. 1, 1927, we began issuing policies 
and announced new rates based on the 
American Men’s Table. This table is 
admittedly the coming standard in life 
insurance. 


Illinois Bankers Life is in the fore with 
modern insurance development in rates, 
policy forms, agents’ contracts and sales 
helps. Its policies carry liberal paid-up 
and extended insurance and old age cash 
values, together with accident and dis- 
ability benefits and savings features. 


Write for open territory to 
Superintendent of Agents 


Illinois Bankers Life 


Association 


Monmouth 


Illinois 
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Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 








date of $74,451, unadmitted assets were $15,- 
504; losses-and claims unpaid, including those 
unadjusted and resisted, $96,871; total liabili- 
ties, $113,533. The insurance in force was $8,- 
430,174. During 1926 $231,591 was received 
from members; other receipts were $22,465; 
total income, $1,254,056; paid to members, $161,- 
881; other disbursements, $141,629; total dis- 
bursements, $3,035,100. The insurance writ- 
ten, restored, etc., was $2,013,957. 


ARTHUR E. BRAUN’S GREAT CAREER 
New President of Reliance Life Has Re- 
markable Background of Achieve- 
ments 


Arthur E. Braun, who, as noted in Tus SpEc- 
TATOR last week, was elected to the presidency 
of the Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
burgh, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge James Hay Reed, is among those life 
insurance executives whose broad and varied 
interests have won them national recognition 
and renown. 

Vice-president of the company at the time of 
his election to the highest office in its employ, 
Mr. Braun, in addition to being familiar with 
life insurance management and operation, is 
thoroughly experienced in banking and com- 
merce and is a successful publisher. 

An idea of his manifold abilities may be 
gained from the fact that he is a vice-president 
and director of the American Window Glass 
Company and the American Window Glass Ma- 
chine Company, and is a director of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, Radio Corporation of 
America, Sharon Steel Hoop Company and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. Possi- 
bly no life insurance president in the country 
ever took up his duties with a more varied or 
successful background. A _ portrait of Mr. 
Braun is presented as a supplement with this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Going beyond his industrial and financial 
achievements, Mr. Braun is identified with 
many charitable and educational institutions, be- 
ing president of the board of trustees of Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, a member of the 
board of trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and of the Western Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, and vice-president of the Pittsburgh Skin 
and Cancer Foundation, of which Judge Reed 
was president and founder. 
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SAMUEL W. BALDWIN DIES 


Vice-President of Mutual Benefit Life Was 
With Company 62 Years 


Samuel Ward Baldwin, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, died at his home, 73 Hawthorne avenue, 
East Orange, N. J., on Monday of this week 
after a protracted illness. Mr. Baldwin, who 
was unmarried, was 76 years of age and had 
served the company for 62 years. In January 
he left on a cruise of the Mediterranean and 
returned in April with failing health due to 
heart disease, which finally caused his death 
though he continued at his desk until July 8. 

Mr. Baldwin was a native of West Orange, 
N. J., a son of Caleb W. Baldwin, and a de- 
scendant of Joseph Baldwin, an Englishman, 
who was of the early settlers in Connecticut.- 
He entered the employ of the Mutual Benefit 
Life as a clerk in 1865. He was made an as- 
sistant treasurer in 1889, treasurer in 1905, a 
director in 1913 and in 1916 a vice-president. 

Mr. Baldwin was also a vice-president and a 
director of the National State Bank of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and a director of the Firemens In- 
surance Company. His clubs included the Es- 
sex, Essex Country, Republican Club of East 
Orange and Lotos of New York city. He also 
belonged to the Newark Chamber of Commerce 
and the New Jersey Historical Society. 
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at started me on Easy Street... 


Wadsworth reached for his brief case 


Most of the passengers on the Berengaria’s hurricane 
deck were dozing comfortably. They had lunched ex- 
tremely well. The slow swell of the Atlantic was as 
soothing as a lullaby. The warmth of the afternoon sun 
was slightly enervating. But nothing could make Wads- 
worth drowsy. As usual this big mid-Western manu- 
facturer was talking energetically. 


‘Every time I go to Europe,’’ he declared, *‘I see more 
clearly why America is the richest and most prosperous 
country in the world. We know that the biggest earnings 
are made through volume. Keep down overhead. Cut 
out lost motion. Be satisfied with a smaller profit per 
unit sale—but make a lot of them. That’s what has made 
American millionaires.”’ 


Turning to one of his companions, he said, *“But I guess 
that doesn’t apply to you insurance men, Simpson.” 


Simpson: *‘Hold on there, Wadsworth. It does apply. 
The reason I’ve been able to afford a good long vacation 
in Europe is because I’ve followed your ‘millionaire’ 
method.” 


Wadsworth: ‘Impossible. You can’t apply production 
methods to salesmanship.” 


Simpson: ‘‘Well, I did. The thing that started me on 
Easy Street was reducing my profits on several big fire 
insurance policies by selling the holders on putting auto- 
matic sprinklers in their properties. When the sprinklers 
were put in, insurance rates went down,—a lot. The 
owners thought I was a pretty fine fellow. They told their 
friends about me. And when I suggested they increase 
their coverage in other lines, or take on new policies, 
they listened, and usually said ‘yes!’ That's why I handle 
twice as much volume as any agent ir my territory.”’ 


Wadsworth: ‘‘Say, you must be a pretty hot salesman if 
you could persuade some of the concerns I know of to in- 
vest Capital in non-productive equipment like sprinklers.’’ 


Simpson: ‘“That was easy. I put the job in Grinnell 

Company’s hands. They cael the sprinklers and were 

paid for them in five or six annual payments representing 

the difference between the premiums on the unprotected 

property and the lower rates which went into effect when 

yap oe were installed. In many cases the insured 
idn’t have to put up a cent of capital.”’ 


Then Wadsworth reached for his brief case. ‘‘Simpson,”’ 
he said, ‘‘three years ago we bought an old factory at 
Wayneville. That place is not sprinklered. I’m making a 
note right now to take up the matter with our Treasurer. 
For years I’ve been shouting about keeping down over- 
head, and here today I’ve had to learn a new wrinkle in 
management from a man whose specialty is selling.” 


* * * 


The increase in volume is only one of the benefits which 
come from selling owners on buying sprinklers out of 
premiums. By making an account practically competi- 
tion-proof, this proposition allows an agent more time 
to work up new business, and protects him against the 
losses caused by accounts going over to rival agencies. 


Send the coupon for the free booklet, ‘“The Local Agent 
and Automatic Sprinklers,’’ which tells of actual cases. 
Ask also for Roger W. Babson’s letter to Grinnell Com- 
pany. It contains data very helpful in selling property 
owners on this sprinkler finance proposition. Address 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 256 W. Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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NEW LICENSE LAW 





Connecticut Commissioner Explains 
Agents’ Statute 





CONFERENCE IN HARTFORD 





Qualification Forms Must Be Completed— 
Solicitors, Brokers and Adjusters 
Included 


Insurance Commissioner Howard P. Dunham, 
at a conference of company representatives 
and insurance agents, held in the Old Senate 
Chamber at Hartford on Monday of this week, 
explained the procedure to be required by the 
Connecticut insurance department in connection 
with the administration of the new agents, so- 
licitors, brokers and public adjusters’ license 
law passed at the recent session of the Con- 
necticut Legislature. 

The Commissioner explained that under the 
new law solicitors will be licensed to represent 
licensed agents in the State. Solicitors will be 
required to complete a qualification form and, 
in addition, a form to be known as “applica- 
tion for license as insurance solicitor.” On the 
latter form he will be asked to give the name 
of the agent by whom he will be employed and 
what lines of business he is to engage in aside 
from insurance. Under the old procedure, in- 
surance companies made application for the 
agent; under the new arrangement the licensed 
agent will make application to the insurance 
department for licenses for his solicitors. 

Another new requirement under this law is 
the matter of licensing insurance adjusters. It 
was explained that an applicant for a public 
insurance adjuster’s license must make applica- 
tion to the department, must report to the de- 
partment for a written examination, and if 
saisfactory, proper license will be issued for a 
fee of $10 a year. 

The broker’s requirements, as explained by 
the Commissioner, will not undergo any radical 
change except that brokers are also brought 
under the examination requirement just as are 
agents, solicitors and public adjusters. 

Commissioner Dunham explained the forms 
that will be required by agents, solicitors, 
brokers and public adjusters. 

Under the agent’s requirements, the quali- 
fication card required under the old procedure 
will still be in effect. In addition, the agent 
will be required to complete what is known as 
“application for license as insurance agent,” 
which form will state, in effect, that the ap- 
plicant is to represent certain companies and 
for certain lines of business, as well as what 
other lines of business he is to carry on aside 
from insurance. 

The insurance company will be required to 
furnish a card form to the department indicat- 
ing the name and residence of the applicant, and 
in accordance with requirements of the law, 





the company will be required to indicate “The 
Duties and Powers of the Agent” and the lines 
of business which he is to write for the com- 
pany. 

The agent, as under the old procedure, will 
be required to report to the insurance depart- 
ment for written examination and the applicant 
will be examined by the department covering 
the lines of business as indicated on the li- 
cense request received by the department from 
the company. 

This differs somewhat from the old require- 
ments inasmuch as the agent will be examined 
only for the particular lines of business which 
he is to write. Under the old procedure, an 
agent was examined under three classifications, 
that is, life, casualty or fire. Under the new 
procedure, the agent will be examined for the 
specific lines as indicated in the company re- 
quest. 


J. B. MILLER RETIRES 


Relinquishes Post as Secretary of Rail- 
road Insurance Association 


Charles N. Rambo, manager of the Railroad 
Insurance Association, has announced that J. 
B. Miller, for years associated with railroad 
underwriting in, the United States, will retire 
on August 1, as secretary of that body. The 
managing committee of the Association passed 
appropriate resolutions on the long and valued 
services of Mr. Miller, who will reach the age 
of seventy years on August 23 next. 

Mr. Miller joined the staff of the Royal In- 
surance Company, Ltd., in May, 1883. Mr. 
Miller placed reinsurances for the Royal In- 
surance in connection with various storage 
risks in and about the city of New York. He 
also handled some of the details of the railroad 
department, and, in a short time was appointed 
secretary of what was known as the Railway 
Board, which had been organized in the year 
1881 and which later on was known as the 
“Railroad Insurance Syndicate.” Through the 
many years that followed, Mr. Miller compiled 
the data necessary for the members’ considera- 
tion of railroad insurance in their negotiations 
with the brokers and in the writing of policies 
for the railroads. Mr. Miller continued as 
secretary of the Railroad Insurance Syndicate 
for a period of thirty-seven years, or until 
March 1, 1920, when, following the war pe- 
riod and the return of railroad properties by 
the United States Government to the railroad 
corporations for operation, the “Railroad In- 
surance Association” was organized, and Mr. 
Miller was elected secretary of that organiza- 
tion and has continued in that capacity up to 
this time. 

On the retirement of Mr. Miller, the office 
of secretary will be abolished, and Charles A. 
Scott, who has been assistant to the manager, 
becomes assistant manager. Mr. Scott has been 
associated with railroad underwriting for many 
years and is a well-known and popular official. 
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ILLINOIS SUPERVISION 


Measure Curbing Lloyds Organiza- 
tions Becomes Law 








BILL PUTS ATTORNEYS-IN-FACT 
CONTROL 


IN 





Deduction of Commissions Before Setting 
Up Reinsurance Reserve Is Permitted 


Cuicaco, I1u., July 19.—The noted admin- 
istration measure in the Illinois Legislature 
putting all Lloyds insurance organizations un- 
der the control of the department of trade and 
commerce has been signed by Governor Small 
and now is law. The bill had a precarious 
existence in the legislature and was saved be- 
cause of the impasse in the House over Chi- 
cago bonding and traction legislation which ex- 
tended the life of the session about ten days. 
It was finally passed on June 30. 

The new act extends the supervision of the 
State department to Lloyds writing casualty 
lines as well as those writing fire insurance. 
The bill denies Lloyds the right to write life 
or annuity business. It requires full re- 
serves for all liabilities such as losses and 
claims but permits the deduction of commis- 
sions before setting up the reinsurance reserve. 

It also requires that each Lloyds operating 
in the State must maintain an office in the 
State with a resident attorney-in-fact upon 
whom service can be made*by a claimant. Pro- 
tection of the underwriters is ignored, leaving 
the attorneys-in-fact in supreme control. Finan- 
cial statements are required annually or oftener 
if the director of trade and commerce desires. 

The legislature also passed several bills of 
interest to fraternal societies, clarified the rights 
of assessment life insurance companies, and 
passed a bill terminating the charters of mu- 
tual benefit societies who require no annual dues 
‘or premiums or whose members receive no 
money as profit except for permanent disability 
and gives them six months to wind up affairs. 

Another bill passed amends the act relating 
to deposit of reserve and the registration of 
policies and annuity bonds by life insurance 
companies, and provides that companies may 
cease to register its policies and annuity bonds 
and cease to deposit the reserves thereon when 
the insurance under its registered policies in 
force exceeds $20,000,000. The former amount 
was $50,000,000. Still another bill liberalizing 
the benefits under the workmen’s compensation 
act was passed. 


National Board and Western Actuarial 
Bureau Move Chicago Offices 
Cuicaco, Iut., July 19—The Western of- 
fices of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the offices of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau were moved last week from the McKin- 
lock building to the new Franklin-Adams 


building, 222 W. Adams street. 
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Better the Fire Inspectors Than the Fire Department 


The property owner who carries his fire in- to a hurried visit from the fire department. 


surance in The Travelers, and who co- The Travelers Fire Agent can offer his 
operates with The Travelers inspectors to clients the services of an Engineering and 
eliminate the conditions that breed fires, Inspection Division which has long been a 
is much less likely to experience the bus- factor in the conservation of life and prop- 
iness interruption and confusion incidental erty for Travelers policyholders. 

Tue TRAVELERS INsuRANCE ComPpANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CoMPANY THe TRAVELERS Fire Insurance Company 
LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT FIRE 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 
LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES IN A DECADE OF 





100 LEADING FIRE INSURANCE 























(Concluded on page 19) 





COMPANIES 
(Copyright, 1927, by The Spectator Company, New York) ° 
Losses and Un- , fIncrease (+) Increase (+) Ratio Un- Ratio Un- Ratio Net Losses 
derwriting Underwrit- Underwrit- Net Earnings or Decrease or Decrease derwriting derwriting Re-ins. Incurred in 

Name AND Location or Company Underwriting Expenses In- ing ing from Invest- Dividends (—) in Special @) in Net Gainto Lossto Reserve San Fran- 

Income Jan. curred Jan. 1, Profit Jan.1, LossJan.1, mentsJan. Incurred Jan. Reserves, etc., Surplus, Jan. 1, Under Under- Jan.1927 cisco Con- 

1, 1917 to 1917, to Jan. 1917, to Jan. 1917, to Jan. 1, 1917, to 1, 1917 to Jan. 1, 1917, 1917, to Jan. writing writing to tion, 

Jan. 1, 1927 1, 1927 1, 1927 1, 1927 Jan.1,1927 Jan. 1,1927 toJan.1, 1927 1, 1927 Income Income Jan.1917 1906 
Twenty-Nine Cee of New York $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 % % % $ 
Agricultural, Watertown............. 40,421,995 GAOT oo oaks tee 1,142,173 4,336,143 {2,492,500 +-254,583 +446,887 .... 2.82 266 868,848 
American Alliance, New York........ 12,531,351 11,084,187 JR | a a ie 2,978,354 61,650,000 axeeune +2,775,518 1855 aan 351 256,537 
American Eagle, New York.......... 28,572,176 20,566,008  ......... 993,892 4,087,569 1,410,000 +335,104 +1,348,573 .... 3.48 RIES 
Buffalo, FAIS so 6s ccs ccvontcccccee 10,166,290 +, CA Pree 630,921 2,054,607 11,674,000 +738,87| —324,184 6.21 264 275,000 
City of New York, New York........ 16,948,305 Silene. f adeeeie. 661,609 1,932,923 c400,296 +80,630 +790,388 3.90 353 reer 
be a - 

Commerce, Glens Falls.............. 4,457,422 po ree 70,091 932,390 142,000 +33,728 +686,571 =... 1.57 Ee ee 
Commonwealth, ene als VOM oo se0% 26 23,854,786 23,787,280 Wa) acausxen 1,802,907 675,000 +4,953 +1,190,460 .28 eas 262 13,610 
Continental, New York.............. 172,193,053 169,430,095 py See 36,776,569 21,000,000  +3,676,259 -+14,863,, 1.60 xt 263 1,749,925 
Fidelity: -Phenix, New York.......... 142,536,477 pt eee 282,344 26,659 636 413,649,971 +2,490, 876 +10,236,445 .... .19 256 988,1 
Glens Falls, (CS reer 60,401,575 61, 396, me. Bie ses 994,970 5,451,310 32,625,000 +574,651 1,256, Vike. 1.65 268 997, 
Globe and Rutgers, New York. 226,855,662 226,422,998 | ee eee 30,560,539 k8,945,992 -+2,729,976 +19,317,235 .19 Foxe 452 875,561 
Great ine New York. 172,634,252 Dok SO a ee 986,797 25,355,262 416,170,000 —56,415 +8,254,880 .... .57 199 2,297, 
Hamilton, New York....... 842,1 8,162,508 | i aes Oe 2,042,312 291,949 +300,500  +2,129,501 7.68 Bese 422 
Hanover Fire, New York. . 706, 40,932,499  ........ 225,556 654,564 41,675,000 —4,849 +2,758,857 .... .55 184 1,376,542 
Home, New York..........-- . 387,277,991 385,161,970 Gee oe 36,793,660  m27,270,000 (—)288,355 +11,928,036 .54 cee 246 248, 
Imperial, New York.......... 8,981,386 8,727,862 WAG. hes 1,277,259 q158,000 —5,404 +41,378,187 2.82 Poe 275 468,147 
International, New York 41,544,074 . Se 946,975 3,247,43 81,200,000 —371,838 +1,472,293  .... 2.28 Sie +) eaten 
Mercantile, New York. . 21,074,551 _ 4 > ere 81,551 1,579,894 925,000 +28,521 +544,822  .... .38 345 11,250 
Merchants Fire, New York. . aa 27,017,430 26,698,034 3) eee 4,848,312 22,852,000 —12,249 +2,327,957 1.18 ae ai Ge... «ieee 
National Liberty, New o.oo 59,788,428 CHRIME eee cncce 1,864,367 8,819,830 $3,234,720 —14,044 +83,734,786 .... 3.12 241 2,050,331 
Niagara Fire, New York...........-- 84,397,835 fd, ere 1,284,901 9,042,058 n4,857,675 —52,338 +2,951,820 1.52 302 2,150,000 
Northern, New York...........+---- 15,835,389 OS ee ae 397,772 1,927,434 74, +27, +1,027,912  .... 2.51 |. ae eee 
North River, a» 62,223,058 ee ee 2,763,410 8,548,378 92,265,000 +70,843 +3,449,125 .... 4.44 516 7,426 
Pacific, New York. ..........+-+++++ 20,429, ~ 039,785 vy Pr ey 1,816,244 1,352,000 +1, +852,662 1.91 ea 503 50,329 
Queen, New York.........---+--e0 86,554,706 22/820, 129 Sd a ane 6,517,935 78,225, +75,997 +1,951,515 4.31 190 1,948,000 
her Te BOR eiiria sng apcdcesecsee'e 14,901,365 i 1,004,843 1,377,638 —436,000 +14,967 +793,828 6.74 . Leeee Sere & 
Stuyvesant, New XOG6s 5s) a seesi ee 16,751,443 eS ie 734,686 1,267,581 l—87, —3, +623,515 4.38 190 156,000 
United States Fire, New York........ 87,745,271 2 ae 3,835,735 12,561,571 2,717,750 +72,756 +5,935,330 4.37 429 153,931 
Westchester, New York............- 69,943,164 72,370,126 ........ 2,426,962 5,259,001 —‘#1,325,000 —2,192 1,509, 3.47 195 . 
Forty-Nine Companies of Other States 
Aetna, Hartford.........-ses0e0eee 216,379,049 219,207,779 ~—s«.......... 2,828,730 ‘17,768,855 11,950,000 —73,720  +3,063, = 1.31 244 2,910,893 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh..........--+- 15,292, pT ee 808,025 1,787,257 u942,000 +50,3 —13,11 rom 5.28 Bee © 

iladelphia. ........+.++++ 25,180,643 25,057,324 WO.) sean. 2,760,7' 91,326,250 —160,6: +1,718,499 .49 aii 375 1,032,785 
American Auto, St. Louis... potkacehes 35,863,802 5,650,168 Serre 1,867,861 22762,000 +1, +1,317, 59 as ae , Ce 2 
American Central, St. Louis......... 37,921,838 Larrea 1,748,892 3,238,131 350, —3, +1,143,170 .... 4.61 293 1,610,803 
American, Newark.........++2++++++ 90,559,971 92,605,273, kk cee 2,045,302 7,655,941 5,220,059 —61,711 452,201 .... 2.26 266 1,109,836 
Automobile, Hartford. ...........+++ 139,691, pa pet i Pe 18,146,349 4,445,196 ss—14,270,000 +747,071 —178,224 .... 1.30 Se. ences ; 
Boston, Boston... .. LSdoiln'n + vea'isoss Styne Se. 7,011,335 23,800,000 +316, +3,767,524 1.30 nthe 214 24,260 
California, San Francisco.........--- 16,476, 135 7 128, MES © seeks 651,651 1,260,871 130,000 +52,395 +426, mise 3.95 507 1,766,764 
Camden, Camden.........-++++-+0% 40,259,322 41,552 049 agai 1,292,727 4,096, y1,121,033 23,13 +1,659,148 ea 3.21 279 365, 
Central, Baltimore..........+++++008 3,791,688 pS | CEES eee 82,073 1,515,685 2885,000 +15,134 +533,479 2.16 375 eeesedhe 
Concordia, Milwaukee...........-+-- 25,902,620 pi eee 1,546,768 2,265,509 aa688,988 —9 +30,730 .... 5.97 158 195,237 
Connecticut, Hartford..........+..-+ 65,346,632 64,389,233 ee cadecens 6,102,981 2,562,500 +325,209 +4,172,672 1.46 ann 192 2,378,428 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit............ 11,408,550 ch 9? i ae 294,025 1,584,123 bb1,251,000 +2, +36,598 .... 2.58 Se Gees 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque......... 14,649,155 TAREE avon 244,912 2,007,997 0b1,060,000 _~—=S....... .. +703,085 md 1.67 :- erry ceo 
Eagle bing? WEEMS 5 cids.555. 8,546,826 9,333,427 =... . sss 786,601 1,134,415 4—215,625 —15,026 +578,465 .... 9.20 eee © 
Equitable F. & M., Providence....... 10,900,312 10,660,678 re 2,029,969 d337,500 —54,814 +1,986,917 2.20 ne 476 787,000 
Fire Association, Philadelphia Bree hts 78,780,930 Co 6) Seen 1,327,249 7,405,884  ¢e1,825,000 ,309 4,257,044 .... 1.68 169 1,835,930 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco... .... 158,233,701 162,412,665  ........ 4,178,964 10,026,278 Sf4,447,188 —332,027 +1,732,158 .... 2.64 261 All, se 000 
Firemen’s, WaWMEE hc ndecncen es 58,945,723 61,248,008 i... . . aia 2,297,326 1,663,753 gg—2,788,475 —38,951 -+2,193,853 .. 3.90 Me. Gakeed ke 
ery Fire, Palade} brs she aoe 27,523,586 26,476,828 (Seer 3,249,943 hh1,370,000 +109,88 +2,816,819. 3.80 ce 441 1,325,882 
F.& iis paves a 15,523, "305 10485,700° coe. 962,461 1,881,490 11440,000 —10,127 89,156 .... 6.20 212 53,687 
Hatlerd Fire, ection ‘i Ore ee 424,735, 835 431,065,108 ........ 6,329,273 27, 818,028 479,878,841 +280,771 +11, 329,143... 1.49 268 6,766,937 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia 242) 018,644 237,181,001 i | re 19,060,335  &k9-785,000  +1,560,130 +12,552,848 2.00 wees 285 3,315,000 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia. . 24, 097,493 y os re 620,996 2,971,388 470,000 +216,945 +1,663,447 aidan 2.58 98 2, 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia.......... 3,563,108 SN. acc ganda 237,701 1,061,334 hh380,000 +29,305 +414,328 ...... 6.67 2 
Mechanics, Philadelphia............. 11,155, 517 Sere 889,244 1,489,766 92,500 —33,860 +541,883 7.97 (Se Se 2 
Mechanics and Traders, New Clean. . 11,045,769 11,435,819 |... 390,050 Se se —751 +895,587 3.53 Re 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 38,102,789 Ses 531,586 4,024,417 mm1,528,998 +143,867 +1,819,966 1.39 263 1,405,010 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh. . 24,388,695 po 7: 1,330,338 2,249,748 1,260,000 —85,612 —254,978 5.45 BEG 5 eegescced . 
National Fire, Hartford............- 153,901,831 154,476,192 ........ 574,361 12,426,635 003,797,832 4,322,219 +-7,732,223 .... 37 221 2,538,246 
National Union, Pittsburgh. . ans 56,547,567 COF0L706 aes. 3,744,139 4,172,226 nn—326, 275 5,765 OG137. x... 6.62 408 1,181,097 
Newark Fire, Newark......... nes 25,483,469 24,898,272 585,197 1,893,538 ivan wry 604 +1,681,933 2.30 > rae 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester. . . . 44,548,780 44,295,762 253,018 aategaten 4,525,411 2,827,5 —132,850 +2,083,779 56 re 207 455,340 
New Jersey, Newark.........+--++++ 13,954,372 jit 8 | a a es 1,181,572 1,391,629 27, +15,060 +-167,497 joe 8.46 _ 2S eee ® 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee. . . 42,928,374 42,345,745 rrr 4,705,815 2,950,000 +792,909  -+1,545,535 1.36 180 582,076 
Old Colony, Boston...........-+++++ 15,733,877 15,490,624 ... > aakaatee 2,469,791 672,000 —592,594 +2,633,638 1.54 :. ar ee © 
Orient, Hartford ......+-0.ccseceeeee 23,679,595 22,964,656 ae) 0s Seacusce 2,275,479 1,300,000 +124,149 +1,566,269 3.02 190 1,679,000 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia........-. 50,629,769 50,350,055 , er eee 5,019,096 2,668,750 +-45,327 +2,584,733 55 162 2,950,000 
Phoenix, Hartford. .........-cseeees 100,813,424 98,640,626 ph rere 15, 905, 569 9,383,166 —53,990 +8,768,191 2.17 211 1,771,103 
Providence Washington, Providence... 62,036,813 61,403,409 A Nea han 7,504,242 13,979,967 —26,704 +4,184,383 1.02 sania 193 794,244 
Reliance, Philadelphia............+-- 820, LS re 471,056 668,8 rr—122,000 +500 +319,308 .... 5.34 | Se ee 
Rhode Island, le Sy ore Phe 18,189,376 lt es 904,541 1,619,774 pp297,077 +10,652 +407,504 .... 4.97 | ee 2 
Security, Now Havetio.... o.0-.3.550 41,891,928 CO as 1,542,739 3,444,031 737 000 —31,042 +1,195,334 <i 3.68 240 417,194 
Springfield F. & M., "Springfield, Mass. 111,943,230 110,878,467 cece 9,989,137 75,385,000 —47,511 +5,716,411 -95 oats 240 1,639,063 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul........... 114,809,688 112,491,325 Meee Baas was 8,268,597 76,382,000 +517,602 +3,687,358 2.02 ina 204 1,233,357 
Standard Fire, Hartford b wa Sg Sellers ve 7,437,426 T ¢ - dessus as 612,811 712,838 qq—270,000 —234,100 a re 8.24 2 2. Aig 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh. ........... 17,848,780 i qlee ETE 1,475,079 1,512,623 ww—103, —42,994 +183,538 .... 8.27 ym oe 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond......... 11,416,462 11,227,981 See. thea cexs 1,309,676 yy875,000 +171,759 +451,398 1.65 eee $B 3 <1 a ge doanee 
Twenty-Two Foreign Companies 
Ailes, Es ccd ne tars cscs o5 8 34,087,785 ps os: eats 1,384,932 2,180,602 —284,271 +735 +1,079,206 .... 4.06 223 1,721,387 
Caledonian, Edinburgh.............. 24,486,345 ee See 68, 1,519,247 869,901 +15,145 +566,161 .... -27 201 2,477,481 
Commercial Union, London.......... 94,337,870 90,672,079 OOGNTOE: A ut. Bie des 5,334,496 6,673,853 +122,306 +2,204,128 3.88 ‘nia 139 2,469,525 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions, London 33,177,312 it S| eee 2,518,846 2,630,129 —1,322,089 +261,164 +1,172,208 .... 7.59 ee te 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liberpool 117,613,941 117,493,868 per 7,017,993 7,823,355 +291,851 —977,140 1.02 oeae 140 4,522,905 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
of London - 
150 William St., New York 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 William Street, New York 


Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, 

nom Rea Values, Use & Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commo- 

tion, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & 
Theft, Accigent & Health, Plate Glass. 





Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


== JAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE «» MARINE 
Insurance Company 
NORFOLK, VA. 
P. D. BAIN HENRY G. BARBEE 


Chairman of the Board Presiden 


FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 





Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York ey he 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ANY people are inclined to “take a 

chance” with their personal belong- 
ings during the vacation period. But in 
that short space of time, the danger of los- 
ing valuable possessions is present every 
minute of the day and night. 


Our agents are showing their clients and 
prospects the great odds that are against 
them from the moment they leave hhome— 
unless they carry Personal Effects Insur- 
ance. In taxicabs, railroad stations, on 
trains, aboard steamers, buses, at the hotels 
—everywhere lurks the menace of fire, 
theft, the perils of transportation. At no 
other time is a person exposed to loss from 
so many different risks. 


And our agents are proving that no other 

licy gives as much protection per dollar 
as Personal Effects Insurance. By stressing 
the low cost, and explaining the wide 
limits of the coverage, anywhere away 
from home, they are making a record this 
year in sales of this insurance. 


“|IVERPOOL, 
wo | ONDON 
AND GLOBE 


Insuramce Co uv 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Fire Insurance 


THE SPECTATOR 


UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES IN A DECADE OF 100 LEADING FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
(Concluded from page 17) 


July 21, 1927 




















Losses and Un- L : ? tIncrease (+) Increase (+) Ratio Un- Ratio Un- Ratio Net Losses 
Lom. Cemuet, antine. tke ee ee Sihlinb Suk ek ae eee ee 
Name AND TION OF COMPANY ny ing xpenses ing rom Inves' viden —) in Speci —) in Ne’ ain to ‘ve ' 
Income Jan. curred Jan. 1, Profit Jan. 1, LossJan.1, ments Jan. curred Jan. etc., Surplus,Jan.1, Under-  Under-. Jan.1927 _ cisco Con» 
1, 1917 to 1917, to Jan. 1917, to Jan. 1917, to Jan. 1, 1917, to 1, 1917 to Jan. 1, 1917, 1917, to Jan. writing writing to flagration, 
Jan. 1, 1927 1, 1927 1, 1927 1, 1927 Jan. 1,1927 Jan. 1,1927 toJan. 1, 1927 1, 1927 Income Income Jan. 1917 1906 | 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % % & $l 
London and Lancashire, London...... 34,715,529 32,583,660 SIAR 2: Bctesve 3,284,205 3,307,736 +183,924 +1,924,414 6.14 ae 147 7,274,000 
London EE ee 44,101,055 42,882,520 Tae uvetiows 3,216,577 3,311,694 —58,77. +1,182,191° 2.76 ‘ee 191 4,667,831 
North British and Mercantile, London 73,616,856 70,793,361 po ere 4,821,234 4,953,934 +76,843  +2,613,952 3.83 em 169 3,683 
; Mesh Avsesenccaes << 51,903,490 SEMEROE ~  cteccece 565,216 3,440,478 3,187,769 * +268,293 —580,800 1.09 178 2,413,750 
Norwich Union, Norwich............ 38,255,329 BS os Ser eee 790,509 2,367,549 640,519 +8,274 -+928,247 2.07 ) | te ee ee bee 
Palatine, London. ....... 29,529,613 ; pS rere 217,443 1,909,406 1,207,008 +15,844 +469,112 .... -73 159 1,943,717 
Phoenix, London...... op 40,702,948 39,475,238 ks re eae 2,479,293 2,373,223 +21,841 +1,311,939 3.01 sade 175 2,51 
Royal, Liverpool...... if 131,807,214 129,389,736 MES 2 «..2h 9,044,040 7,360,451 ‘ +4,146,120 1.83 nian 164 1,595,179 
Royal Exchange, London... : 29,618,938 30,344,430 ........ 725,492 1,805,005 710,447 —650,451 +419,517—.... 2.45 167 2,968,637 
Scottish Union & National, Edinbur; 87,439,323 36,386,428 eee SA 3,647,708 4,315,734 +38,321 +346,548 2.81 R 181 1046, 7 
Ge TNE a ii5 ca castcodcees cass 39,590,015 30,828,827 ss... eee 238,812 2,795,879 2,015,056 +77,586 +464,425 .60 172 1,692,832 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich........... 27,283,757 pS eee 2,048,811 1,985,807 2,469 —920 —64, 7.51 6 oS eee ee 
TeRtO BL, Be Wg POIOs gos ce onececcans 18,426,382 DEF  cebewsee 376,972 2,504,295 — 2,524,194 +37,833 4,613,684 2.05 SGD. | ssn venones 
UO, LOMO. ob ok nc cpepeeste ce 16,691,121 (2 8 ee 961,025 1,043,673 —16,908 +91,135 +8,421 5.76 eee 7) cencdbee 
WH, TI oon cnc ca eetasteeccss 37,055,721 40,239,603 ........ 3,183,882 2,558,962 —1,223,405 +58,873 +539,612 8.59 we _ti‘éw tee 
Western; Toronto...6.2.0ccsceseeces 25,255,171 26,586,873  ........ 1,331,702 2,019,085 378,849 +30,941 +-277,593 5.27 173 1,740,770 
Yormeies, LOR is veces wevediiececs 17,096,521 RE iis <antneare 1,105,889 1,242,331 —901,962 +125 +1,038,279 6.47 GG. - werent 
Totals (100 Companies), 1917-1926.. 5,828,190,653 5,880,907,518 = ........ $52,716,865 565,892,496 259,796,244 {+15,358,690 t+238,020,697 t.90 121,769,448 





N. B.—Figures are mainly compiled from reports te the New York Insurance Department and include marine business. { Dividends are net after consideration of surplus funds 
column for foreign companies represent net remittances to or (—) receipts from home offices. § Includes $200,000 stock dividend, less $200,000 
tt Dividends less $287,500 surplus paid in. } Net. a Losses of Phenix of Brooklyn. 6 Di 0 
$2,500,000 stock dividend) less $1,500,000 premium om mew stock. ¢ Marine only. / Includes $500,000 stock dividend. g Dividends (in lus paid in, $522, 

fic Underwriters. i Dividends (including $5,000,000 stock dividend), less $1,000,000 premium on new stock. j Dividends (including $1,000,000 stock dividend 


osses of Home F. & M., and the Paci 


premium on new stock. & Includes $2,800,000 stock dividend. 1 Surplus paid im, $300,000, less dividends. m Includes $6,000,000 stock dividend. n Includes 


ends less $400,000 premium on new stock. .¢ Dividends less $400, 
i cluding $300,000 stock dividend), less surpl 


paid in. 4 Surplus paid in $7 Sok Ar 501 S18 
lus in. urplus paid in 500, less 1875. 

000 premium on new stock. d Dividends including 
000. A Including 
), less $1,000,000 
$1,000,000 stock dividend. p. Dividends less 


$125,000 premiums on new stock. g Dividends (including $500,000 stock dividend), less $225,000 premium on new stock. r Includes $2,000,000 stock dividends. _s Includes $200,000 stock dividend. ¢ Divi 


less $1,500,000 premium on new stock. u Includes 
stock, =z Tediedes 


$300,000 stock dividend. » Dividends less $125,000 premium on new stock. 
$1,000,000 stock dividend. y Dividends less $500,000 premium on new stock. z Includes $250,000 stock dividend. aa Dividends less $75,000 


w Dividends (including $1,000,000 stock dividend) less $1,000,000 premium on 


lum on new stock. 6b Includes $300,000 


stock dividend. cc Surplus paid in, $900,000, less dividends. dd Dividends less $500,000 premium on new stock. ¢e Dividends (including $1,000,000 stock dividend) less $3,600,000 premium on ew stock. ff Divi- 


dends less subscriptions forfeited $57,812, and premium on new stock, $1,750,000. 9g Dividends (including $750,000 stock dividend) less $8,785,945 premium on new stock. Ah Dividends less 
$275,000 premium on aew stock. 4j Dividends less. $3,000,000 premium on new stock. kk Dividends less $1,000,000 premium on new stock. Ul Dividends less $385,000 premium ' 


new stock. ii Dividends less 


,000 premium on 


new stock. mm Dividends less $501,566 premium on new stock. nn Premium on new stock and surplus paid in, $2,125,000, less dividends. 00 Dividends less $1,000,000 premium on new stock. pp Divider 
less $350,000 surplus paid in. qq Surplus paid in, $590,000, less dividends. rr Dividends less $600,000 premium on new stock. ss Surplus paid in, $16,000,000 less dividends. _# Dividends less $300,000 premium'o 


new stock. 9 Includes $2,000,000 stock dividend. «ww Premium paid on new stock, $775,000, and $250,000 transferred from eapital to surplus, less dividends. zz Surplus paid in ($408,050) less dividends. yy by 


cludes $250,000 stock dividend. 2z Dividends (including $700,000 stock dividends), less $450,000 surplus paid in. 











Figures of 100 Companies 
(Concluded from page 3) 


be given consideration in computing underwrit- 
ing profits and losses. 

One factor referred to is the amount included 
in the unearned premium fund, representing the 
expense of placing the business upon the books, 
the reserve being calculated according to frac- 
tions of the gross premiums written, and not 
upon the net writings, after deducting acquisi- 
tion costs. The second factor referred to is 
the interest earnings on the invested portion 
of the unearned premium reserve, which some 
underwriters contend should receive considera- 
tion as a part of underwriting earnings, for the 
reason that, except for the underwriting trans- 
actions, such interest would not have been re- 
ceived. 

The business of fire insurance is one in- 
volving the chance of almost instantaneous ob- 
literation of the capital and surplus, and, there- 
fore, should yield at least a moderate return. 
It is manifest, however, that during the past 
decade the business has not yielded an ade- 
quate return to investors. 

One conflagration alone, that in San Fran- 
cisco in 1906, cost sixty-five of the one hun- 
dred tabulated companies $121,769,448, or about 
two and one-half times the underwriting loss 
of the one hundred companies in the last ten 


years. 
Nevertheless, of the one hundred companies 
listed, only thirty-six were able to show un- 
derwriting profits during the last decade. This 
unsatisfactory condition is accentuated by the 
fact that even a worse disaster than that in 


San Francisco in 1906 may occur at any time. 

All branches of manufacturing and com- 
merce rely upon fire insurance for protection. 
In fact, it would be impossible to conceive of 
the tremendous volume of production and trade 
being maintained in this country without the 
beneficent aid furnished by fire insurance. The 
thoughtful business man who relies upon the 
insurance companies for the protection of his 
business is deeply interested in the continued 
solvency and strength of the companies upon 
which he depends for the safety of his busi- 
ness. 

The fire insurance business is manifestly 
entitled to fair treatment by the people, in con- 
sideration of its great accomplishments in 
stabilizing and protecting the business and prop- 
erty of the nation, and should have the oppor- 
tunity to secure a reasonable return upon the 
capital placed at the risk of the business. 


Some Extracts from Semi-Annual 
Statements 


Below will be found extracts from the state- 
ments of a number of fire insurance companies, 
showing their premiums and losses in the first 
half of 1927, and their assets and surplus to 
policyholders as of July 1, 1927: 

Alliance, Philadelphia— Assets, $7,997,413; 
surplus, $4,012,037; premiums, $1,815,647; 
losses paid, $874,544. 

Atlantic City, Atlantic City— Assets, $1,311,- 
654; surplus, $1,220,822; premiums, $50,292; 
losses paid, $8067. 

Atlas Casualty. Company, Chicago, Ill—As- 
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sets, $597,382; surplus, $295,025; premiums, 
$254,938; losses paid, $88,285. ; 


Illinois Motor Casualty Company, Spring- 
field, I!l—Assets, $503,464; surplus, $355,342; 
premiums, $222,683; losses paid, $65,058. 

Insurance Company of North America, Phila- 
delphia.—Assets, $63,930,163; surplus, $29,333,- 
040; premiums, $17,158,702; losses paid, $8,- 
099,849. 

Mercury Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
—Assets, $2,254,098; surplus, $1,231,245; pre- 
miums, $725,378; losses paid, $263,094. 

Old Dominion Fire, Roanoke, Va.—Assets, 
$762,578; surplus, $635,783; premiums, $52,956; 
losses paid, $23,407. 

Pennsylvania Indemnity Fire Exchange, Phil- 
adelphia.—Assets, $552,095; surplus, $316,614; 
premiums, $215,543; losses paid, $46,907. 

Philadelphia Fire and Marine, Philadelphia. 
—Assets, $4,502,109; surplus, $2,507,206; pre- 
miums, $926,530; losses paid, $475,807. 

Royal, Liverpool.—Assets, $25,228,800; sur- 
plus, $8,088,872; premiums, $1,928,340; losses 
paid, $1,152,158. 

Safety First Fire, Chicago, Ill.—Assets, 
$163,873; surplus, $139,366; premiums, $4463; 
losses paid, $162. 

St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul, Minn.— 
Assets, $28,272,515; surplus, $13,482,392; pre- 
miums, $8,402,371; losses paid, $4,060,335. 

Seaboard, Baltimore, Md.—Assets, $387,210; 
surplus, $323,248; premiums, $20,822; losses 
paid, $9986. 

Sylvania Insurance Company, Philadelphia.— 
Assets, $690,763; surplus, $440,997; premiums, 
$348,847; losses paid, $227,059. 
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“DYNAMIC” DETROIT LIFE 
$65,000,000 IN FORCE IN MICHIGAN— 


This is the record made by ‘The Company of Service” since organization only sixteen years ago. 


Intensive cultivation of territory,—personalized service to policyholders, friendly, active cooperation with the 
agency staff ;—these have been significant factors in the progress of the Detroit Life Insurance Company. ‘This is 
the policy which will be followed when contemplated expansion into neighboring states takes place. 

Detroit Life agents are loyal to a man. They realize that their success and their company’s success are one 
and the same. This loyalty always has been one of the Detroit Life’s most valuable assets. 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company is never interested in disturbing any existing agency connection. To men 
of ability in other lines of salesmanship or those voluntarily seeking a new opportunity, this Company can offer 
remunerative contracts in various parts of the State of Michigan. ‘ 


DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 
M. E. O’BRIEN, President 


































2210 PARK AVE DETROIT, MICH. 
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Writing Fire, Windstorm and all Kindred 


Lines—World-wide Facilities CENTRAL SURETY AND 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Home Office—Kirkwood Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,011,220.93 





FIDELITY AND SURETY 
MISCELLANEOUS CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Writing business in forty states and with U. S. Government 
Methods—simple, direct and free of red tape 











ORTH JDRITISH ORTH JDRITISH ae ty ond oop 
resident ice-President an 
None Berrien N ONE BE TTER Manager of Agencies 



































SHIELD POLICIES a good company! 



































= Gireat Northern Life Insurance Company 

- Ordinary Life Insurance ete, rer 
NATIONS Industrial Life Insurance 
ACCIDENT Health & Accident Insurance 
— Total claims paid 27 years ending A Cc A Cc E A 

December 31, 1926, $51,810,954.80 An Institution—Not a Commercial Company 

ini Insurance in Force........... Over $245,000,000 

C. A. CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. Assets Ow be WE 0 0 01g ORS 0 Wd Vibe One Over $20,000,000 


Ideal Agents Month- 


T H E N AT I © N A L ly Income Contract 


LOW NET COST REAL SERVICE 
LIFE ® ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. ici, init “tits side laa 
Home Office, National Building WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


NASHVILLE i va = TENN. Homer Building Washington, D. C. 
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CHICAGO BOARD RULES 


Defeat Virtually Conceded for Re- 
vised Commission Payments 








OPPOSITION OF COMPANIES 
EFFECTIVE 





Members Not Present at Meeting Have 
Until July 25 to Vote 


Cuicaco, I1u., July 19—Because of the 
united opposition of the companies, who were 
joined by about twenty of the Class One agents 
of Chicago, defeat is virtually conceded for 
the proposed amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers which aimed to revise commission pay- 
ments for fire business in Chicago. The rules 
were voted on at an executive session of the 
Board, and of the 103 members present 60 voted 
for the new commission scale, 42 voted against 
it, while 92 affirmative votes are necessary for 
adoption. The remaining 50 members of the 
Board will be given until July 25 to vote on 
the amendments but sponsors of the program 
conceded that it would be virtually impossible 
to get the necessary 32 affirmative votes in that 
group. 

Eight proposed amendments were voted on 
at the meeting but no one of them received the 
necessary votes. Defeat of the proposition to 
double the dues of Class One members is immi- 
nent, while the remaining 6 have a chance for 
adoption. The vote on the increased dues was 
68 for and 33 against. 

The attitude of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association in its program to establish 30 per 
cent as the maximum commission in its terri- 
tory, the approval of a commission scale of 20 
and 30 per cent recently in Buffalo and the 
opposition of the companies to having the Chi- 
cago board assume control of commissions to 
Class Two members of the Board, the outer 
city and suburban agents, were factors in the 
concerted opposition to the proposed program 
commonly called the “manager’s proposal” be- 
cause it was devised largely by Ernest Palmer, 
manager and general counsel. 

The proposed scale specified commissions of 
15, 20 and 25 per cent for class two agents on 
property outside the principal city district and 
brokerage of 10, 15 and 20 per cent on prop- 
erty within the principal city district. It is 
generally conceded that a 10 per cent overrid- 
ing is necessary for supervision of Class Two 
business which would have placed the maximum 
commission in the Chicago territory at 35 per 
cent. 

Another item of importance in the proposal 
was the provision giving the insurance brokers 
the same commission as the Class Two agents 
on property located anywhere in Cook county. 

A company block was evident at the meeting. 
George H. Bell, Western manager for the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford, was the spokesman 
for the company men and led an early fight 
to postpone action on the proposed changes un- 
til the quarterly meeting in October. His reso- 
lution to this effect was voted down and imme- 
diately the company representatives started to 
bolt the meeting. However, this move was 








stopped when Mr. Palmer reminded the man- 
agers that should they leave the meeting they 
would lose all right to vote on the proposed 
rules. 

Two attempts to amend the proposed new 
rules from the floor, one amendment specify- 
ing the brokerage to employees at 10, 15 and 
20 per cent and another to postpone the effec- 
tive date for the new rules, if adopted, to Sep- 
tember 1, were voted down. 

In the discussion some of the members ex- 
pressed disappointment that nothing was being 
‘offered to regulate the commissions to Class 
One members but August Torpe, Jr., the presi- 
dent, ruled out this discussion on the ground 
that the board did not have authority to fix 
these commissioas and that the matter was not 
before the members for action. 

The action of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation in fixing commissions in Buffalo at 
20 and 30 per cent was reported to the meeting 
and it was asserted that it would be unfortunate 
for Chicago to set a higher maximum. It also 
was reported to the meeting that twenty high 
executives of the companies had held a meet- 
ing in New York prior to the Chicago meeting 
to discuss the Chicago commission situation and 
that the sentiment of the meeting was against 
the new local rules. 


CANADIAN SUPERINTENDENTS TO 
MEET 
Program for Quebec Gathering 
Announced 


The preliminary program for the meeting, at 
Quebec, August 30, 31 and September 1, of 
the Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada, has been 
announced by R. Leighton Foster, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance for the Province of Ontario. 
The session will be held in the legislative build- 
ings at Quebec, and the Chateau Frontenac will 
be headquarters. 

Welcoming addresses will be given by L. A. 
Taschereau, K. C., Prime Minister of Quebec; 
Jacob Nicol, K. C., Provincial Treasurer of 
Quebec, and Mayor V. Martin. These will be 
followed by the address of President Henry 
Brace and the report of Secretary Foster. 


Three American officials will be on the pro- 
gram. Howard P. Dunham, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Connecticut, will talk on “The 
Licensing of Insurance Agents.” Clarence W. 
Hobbs, special representative on the National 
Council, on Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, will speak on “Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance in the United States.” James A. 
Beha, Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, will also make an address. 

“Do Provincial Laws Respecting Life Insur- 
ance Reserves Require Revision?” will be the 
topic of an address by Frank Sanderson, con- 
sulting actuary of the Ontario department. 
Orwell E. Sharpe, Superintendent of Insurance 
of Quebec, will speak to the subject “Problems 
Confronting Enactment of Uniform Life Insur- 
ance Act in the Province of Quebec.” 

A number of reports in a variety of topics 
are also on the agenda of the conference. 
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TEXAS WRITINGS 





235 Fire Companies Had 1926 Income 
of $1,045,902,828 





14 STOCK FIRE CARRIERS IN STATE 





166 Outside Organizations Receive Pre- 
miums of $28,356,597 in Lone Star 
Territory 
Austin, Texas, July 18—Fourteen stock 
fire insurance companies with admitted assets 
of $13,029,149 and a total income of $5,098,- 
338 were doing business in Texas on January 
1, 1927, it is revealed in a report prepared by 
the Insurance Commission. These companies 
declared dividends last year amounting to 
$880,490 and their disbursement was $3,881,- 
904. The net premium receipt of these com- 
panies was $3,024,688 and the net losses were 

$1,155,281, the report showed. 

There were 166 stock fire: insurance com- 
panies of other States doing business in Texas 
during the year with admitted assets of $1,- 
459,847,471. Their total income was $852,- 
975,334 with a total disbursement of $769,682,- 
062. These companies paid dividends of $47,- 
320,415. Their net premium receipt in Texas 
was $28,356,597, while their net losses were 
$15,432,875. 

There are 55 foreign stock fire insurance 
companies doing business in Texas with ad- 
mitted assets of $278,133,868, and a total in- 
come of $187,829,155. Their total disburse- 
ment was $173,988,552. Their net premium 
receipts were $7,447,037, with net losses of 
$5,616,896. ‘ 

The total admitted assets of these 235 com- 
panies included in the foregoing figures were 
$1,751,016,488, with a total income of $1,045,- 
902,828 and total disbursement for the year of 
$947,452,519, while they paid dividends of $48,- 
200,906. Their net premium receipts for the 
year were $38,828,323 and their net losses paid 
were $22,205,053. 

The report shows that Texas has 10 mutual 
fire insurance companies with admitted assets 
of $1,547,313 and a total income of $1,747,193. 
Their disbursement during the year was $1,- 
614,115. Declaring dividends of $343,516, their 
net premium receipts in Texas were $717,749, 
and they paid losses to the amount of $519,878. 


NEW MANAGER OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN 
L. A. Reynolds Comes from Australia to 
Succeed W. L. H. Simpson 


L. H. Reynolds has been appointed United 
States manager of the British and Foreign In- 
surance Company, and has taken charge of his 
new work. He succeeds the late W. L. H. 
Simpson, who was marine manager for a num- 
ber of companies. Mr. Reynolds was trained 
in the head office of the company at London 
and later became general manager in Australia. 

A marine underwriter of recognized ability, 
Mr. Reynolds assumes charge of an office which 
is among the leading marine writers for many 
years. He served in the World War with the 
Australian troops, having been in the army 
nearly four years. 
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THE DEMAND FOR AN OUTLET FOR.CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES 
IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 


American Re-Insurance Co. 


242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assets a ° - $5,000,905.77 
Capital - - - . 750,000.00 
Surplus - - - -  1,186,456.08 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserves - - - 2,564,449.00 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Specializing in Workmen's Compensation, Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 
Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 














Cash Capital, $750,000.00 


CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Home Office — Brumder Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Executive Offices Eastern Department 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 100 Maiden Lane 
New Orleans New York 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY, AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 





A STRONGHOLD 
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AS/ST RONG aS Ae 
MOUNTAINS 





bs — company 
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COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY 


: 
= 












century. 


Philadelphia 


®. C. STEWART 
President 





for YouR Acency 
An insurance company is only as strong 
and sound as its management. 


The Board of Directors of this Company 
composed of representative business men, 
bankers and lawyers assures the contin- 
ued reliability of the protection afforded 
by its policies for nearly a quarter of a 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


E. Ww. COOK 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mer. 





























THE OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


is one of the largest companies from its beginning ever 
organized in the United States. 


LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Territorial possibilities in the following states: 


California Oklahoma 

Illinois Oregon 

Iowa Pennsylvania 

Michigan South Dakota 

Minnesota Texas 

Ohio Washington 
Wisconsin 


RUPERT F. FRY, President 
W. S. HANLEY, Agency Secretary 











Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
{New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 
Texas 


*City and Suburban. 


tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 


panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 


only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 





COAL MINE REPORT 


Compensation Council 
Findings 





Summarizes 





SITUATION OUTLINED BY STATES 





Data Supplied to Special Committee of 
Commissioners’ Convention 


The special committee on coal mine insur- 
ance of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has received a report to its 
group following the receipt of replies from the 
companies in a recent questionnaire regarding 
the situation. The queries were asked to deter- 
mine whether the rating program proposed, if 
adopted, would have the desired effect of pro- 
ducing an increase in the number of carriers 
accepting coal mine risks. The report, fur- 
nished by Hon. Clarence Hobbs of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, indicates 
that company members of the Council in 1926 
wrote $4,267,704 of this business. After dis- 
cussing the questionnaire, the report delineates 
the situation now existing in the several States 
by saying: 

The situation by States appears to be as fol- 
lows: 


Alabama.—The reported premiums for 1926 
were approximately $145,000, of which the As- 
sociated companies had $51,000, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty $48,000 and the 
Metropolitan $46,000. It is believed that the 
Metropolitan is the only active underwriter now 
in the field. 

Arkansas.—Figures not available, this being 
an employers liability State. 

Colorado.—The reported premiums in this 
State were approximately $45,000 covered prac- 
tically entirely by the Associated companies. 
The business is probably not being now cov- 
ered by council company members. 

Delaware.—Coal mine business practically nil. 

Georgia—The Associated companies had ap- 
proximately $2000 premiums here. This is 
probably not being covered by council members 
at present. 

Illinois—This State had reported premiums 
of approximately $1,000,000 of which the Asso- 
ciated companies had $190,000, the Metropoli- 
tan $350,000, the Travelers $33,000, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty $201,000 and the 
Bituminous Casualty Exchange $232,000. The 
writings of the Consolidated Underwriters were 
not reported. The Metropolitan, the Bitumi- 
nous Casualty Exchange, the Consolidated Un- 
derwriters and the Travelers appear still to be 
in this field, and the shortage of insurance facili- 
ties, if any, would probably be in the gaseous 
district. 

Indiana—This State had reported premiums 
of approximately $138,000, of which the A®tna 
had 12,000, the Associated companies $21,000, 
the Metropolitan Casualty $62,000, the Travel- 
ers $26,000 and the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty $11,000. 

Iowa.—This State had reported premiums of 
$183,000, of which the Associated companies 
had $13,000, the Travelers $12,000, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty $51,000, the Bitu- 
minous Casualty Exchange $106,000. The writ- 
ing of the Consolidated Underwriters were not 
teported, this company not being a council 





member for Iowa. It is thought that the busi- 
ness is now being covered by the Bituminous 
Casualty Exchange and the Consolidated Un- 
derwriters. 

Kansas.—The reported premium writings in 
this State was approximately $160,000, of 
which the Associated companies had $59,000, 
the Travelers $7500 and the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty $94,500. The writings of the 
Consolidated Underwriters were not reported, 
that company not being a council member for 
Kansas. The Consolidated Underwriters is 
probably the only coal mine carrier now active 
in Kansas. 

Kentucky.—The reported premium writings 
were $1,034,000, of which the Associated com- 
panies had $214,400, the Metropolitan Casualty 
263,000, the Travelers $28,500, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty $170,000, the 
Bituminous Casualty Exchange $98,000 and the 
Consolidated Underwriters $260,000. The Met- 
ropolitan and the two reciprocals appear to be 
active in this field. 

Maryland.—The reported premium writings 
were approximately $4000, divided about equally 
between the Associated companies and the 
Travelers. 

Michigan—The reported premiums were 
about $1400, of which the Associated companies 
had $440, the Travelers $960. 

Missouri—No figures available, the State 
having only just become a compensation State. 
It is not thought that any carrier is active here 
except the Consolidated Underwriters. 

Montana.—The reported premiums were ap- 
proximately $4000, all carried in the Associated 
companies. No council member now known to 
be active there. 

Nebraska.—Substantially no coal mine busi- 
ness. 

New Mexico.—Reported premiums approxi- 
mately $18,400, almost all carrier by the Asso- 
ciated companies. No council member now 
known to be active there. 

Oklahoma.—Reported premiums  approxi- 
mately $160,000, of which the Associated com- 
panies had $15,500, the Travelers $15,300, the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty $76,500, 
the Consolidated Underwriters $48,800. The 
Consoldated Underwriters is the only one still 
active, the Travelers not adding to its business. 

Pennsylvania.—Reported premiums approxi- 
mately $940,000, of which the 7Ztna had $92,000, 
the Associated companies $401,500, the Metro- 
politan Casualty $48,400, the Ocean $169,000, 
the Travelers $185,500, the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty $42,000. The Metropolitan 
and the Travelers are still active in this field. 

Tennessee.—Reported premiums approxi- 
mately $115,000, of which the Associated com- 
panies had $69,000, the Travelers $28,000, the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty $15,600, 
the Consolidated Underwriters $2700. Probably 
little business here now being covered. 

Texas.—Reported premiums $5300, this not 
including writings of Texas Employees. The 
Associated companies had $4500, the Travelers 
$1300. The discrepaney is covered by credit 
items in favor of companies no longer in the 
field. 

Utah.—Reported writings $94,000, of which 
the Associated companies had $20,000, the Con- 
tinental Casualty $1000, the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty $28,000, the Utah State Fund 
$45,000. 

Virginia—Reported writings $203,000, of 
which the Associated companies had $64,000, 
the Metropolitan $43,700, the Ocean $12,700, 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty $83,000. 
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SHIPMENTS BY AIR 





American Railway Express to Inaugu- 
rate New Service 





INSURANCE COVERAGE THROUGH IN- 
DEPENDENCE COMPANIES 





New York to Dallas Line Will Accept 
Packages Up to 1000 Pounds Weight 
On September 1, the American Railway Ex- 

press Company will begin a form of service 
that is expected to grow rapidly into large 
proportions. Through a contract with the Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc., it will be prepared, 
after that date, to accept express packages for 
aeroplane transportation between New York 
and Dallas by way of Chicago, also serving 
certain intermediate sections. 

This will make it possible to ship goods from 
New York in the evening and have them deliv- 
ered in Chicago on the following morning, or 
vice versa, or else to ship from Chicago in the 
evening and reach Dallas on the following 
morning. Goods intended for through shipment 
from New York to Dallas can accomplish the 
trip in twenty-four hours. 

In this way, a saving of virtually one day 
will be effected between New York and Chi- 
cago and the same between Chicago and Dallas. 

This project, long under consideration, has 
waited only for the arranging of adequate in- 
surance coverage. The Independence companies, 
of Philadelphia, working in conjunction with 
their aviation underwriters, Barber & Baldwin 
of New York city, and John G. Hilliard, Inc., 
brokers for the assured, have undertaken to 
provide an adequate coverage, and this has 
justified the express company in announcing 
the beginning of the service. 

Since the National Air Transport, Inc., can 
supply a sufficient number of planes for a size- 
able traffic, with a sufficient number in reserve 
to deal with any possible mishaps, and since 
only a fraction of the present capacity of 1000 
pounds of “useful load” per plane is now re- 
quired for the transportation of mail, the send- 
ing of packages through the air should soon 
become a commonplace. There will be no limit 
as to the weight of individual pieces, up to 1000 
pounds, and this will make it possible to send 
even pieces of machinery by this swift method. 


Receiver Named for Victory Mutual 


Insurance Commissioner A. S. Caldwell, of 
Tennessee, has been named receiver for the 
Victory Mutual Indemnity Company of Mem- 
phis, which has assets of $8866, with liabilities 
of $12,560, according to papers in the case. The 
appointment of the receiver followed the fil- 
ing of a bill by Thomas Thompson, president 
of the Victory Mutual, and several of its 
directors. 
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DETROIT FIDELITY AND 
SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan and the 


Homer H. McKee, President CONFIDENCE. of 
POLICYHOLDERS 


assure 


The Home Office Staff of this OUR AGENTS 
C h hl derstand 
ee, THEIR OWN FUTURE IS SECURE 














field problems. Ask any agent 





who represents us. 
Write for 


“FOURTEEN POINTS” 
A. M. HOPKINS, Mgr. of Agencies 


Capital and Surplus over $3,000,000.00 PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO 
Licensed in 38 States 111 No. Broad Street Philadelphia, Penna. 





























TABLES FOR SUB-STANDARD RISKS 


Based on © 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF MORTALITY 
With Interest at 34% 


125% qx—150% qx—175% qx—200% qu—225% qu—250% qx 
ILLINOIS STANDARD, MODIFIED PRELIMINARY TERM METHOD 


NET PREMIUMS AND TERMINAL RESERVES for 


One Year Term 10 Pay Life 

Ordinary Life 20 Year Endowment 

20 Pay Life 15 Year Endowment 

15 Pay Life 10 Year Endowment 
AND 


Single Premiums, Temporary Insurance—Single Premiums, Endowment Insurance 
Forborne Immediate Annuities—Pure Endowment Terminal Reserves 


Compiled by 
COPELAND and COTHRAN 


Consulting Actuaries 


These tables are for the purpose of determining the appropriate premiums and policy values on risks 
such as are usually classified as “sub-standard” due to certain physical impairments or occupational hazards 


PRICE, $100. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Casualty Surety, Etc. 
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The Experience of An Automobile Adjuster 


No doubt there have been many stories writ- 
ten, about the temptations, graft, bribery, etc., 
that an investigator or adjuster comes in con- 
tact with during the course of his work. To 
give you a clear idea of the practices of the 
unscrupulous, permit me to relate a case, that 
recently occurred, where the insuring company 
would have paid a sum to a claimant for dam- 
ages, to the extent of about ten times more 
than the actual amount involved. 

To make matters clear, the letters A, B and 


C will be used to designate the assured, claim-| 


ant and attorney respectively. 

A, being the assured, is driving on the high- 
way, at a lawful speed, observing all rules and 
regulations in the operation of a motor vehicle. 
B, the claimant, suddenly comes upon A’s left 
and B, not having his car under control, and 
violating driving laws, collides with A at the 
left rear. A’s car is damaged slightly, B’s 
car is damaged to the extent of a dented fender, 
broken bumper and head lamp. 

A and B stop and exchange licenses, names, 
etc., and talk the matter over. A says his car 
is slightly damaged. B says it was his fault, 
and he will not make any claim. They shake 
hands and go their ways. 

A, according to the terms of his policy, noti- 
fies his insurance broker that he had a small 
accident, that there was little damage done to 
B’s car, and that the matter had been settled 
between them. He thought, however, he should 
teport the occurrence. 

The broker notifies the company, and the 
company immediately sets the wheels in mo- 
tion, and an investigator is duly assigned to the 
case to secure all the facts, etc. In the mean- 
time, B discovered that he should have his car 
looked over by some mechanic. The mechanic 
finds that the front wheels are out of true, also 
a few other minor things, and that the repairs 
will cost about $30 to $40. 


B starts thinking about the expenditure, and 
decides to get after A. B requests the mechanic 
to make the necessary repairs, visits the me- 
chanic again the next day, and finds the repair 
not yet completed, and, while the mechanic is 
busy, notices some blank billheads lying around. 
He thereupon takes one and tells the mechanic 
he will return later for his car. 


B then calls up his lawyer and tells him about 
the accident, saying it was A’s fault and his car 
was damaged to the extent of $340, and he will 
send him the bill, which is made out on a plain 
sheet of paper enumerating a considerable num- 
ber of new parts, labor, etc.—parts that were 
never damaged by the accident. 

The investigator calls on the assured, learns 
from him what happened, where he was driv- 
ing, at what speed, who was in the car, if there 
were personal injuries, any witnesses, if there 
was a police officer present, and many other 
essential questions, in order to place the re- 
sponsibility on the proper person. 

The facts were written in the form of an 





By “Q. E. D.” 


affidavit, which the assured stated was true, 
and he signed same. The investigator then in- 
spected A’s car to verify whether it was the 
car the company insured. By a little cross 
examination of*the assured, and the drawing of 
a diagram, the investigator saw at a glance that 
A told the truth and that there was no liability 
on the company’s part. 

The investigator then called upon B, the 
claimant, to get his affidavit as to how the acci- 
dent occurred, etc. (sometimes the claimant 
will refuse to make an affidavit, referring you 
to his lawyer), but in this case the claimant was 
too anxious to tell all he knew, regardless of 
having placed this matter in his lawyer’s hands, 
and that made the investigator suspicious. 





The author of this article, whose name 
is being withheld for obvious reasons, is 
an adjuster of long experience with lead- 
ing casualty companies by one of which 
he is at present employed. The incident 
he relates bears directly on a situation 
that is giving thinking insurance execu- 
tives a good deal of concern. The prob- 
lem of how to get honest adjusters and 
keep them honest, as well as the ques- 
tion of dishonest claimants and attorneys, 
is becoming more and more of a stumb- 
ling block on the road to successful in- 
surance operations and, in this article, 
some of its more serious aspects are ap- 
parent.—Epitor’s Note. 











Furthermore, the investigator, from A’s story, 
knew that the claimant was not telling the 
truth. However, the affidavit was secured and 
a list of the damages amounting to $340 was 
presented. 


The investigator then asked the claimant if 
his car was repaired satisfactorily and if he 
had a bill from the mechanic who made the re- 
pairs. The claimant produced a bill, saying that 
he had paid same, and the bill showed that pay- 
ment had been made, and the name of the me- 
chanic signed to it. The investigator then told 
the claimant that he would submit his bill to 
the company and he no doubt would hear from 
them during the course of a week or ten days; 
but before leaving, and being suspicious, the in- 
vestigator insisted upon seeing the claimant’s 
car, to verify the damages alleged. This imme- 
diately caused uneasiness upon the part of the 
claimant and he offered several lame excuses— 
that the car was away, etc.—but the investigator 
was insistent, and finally the car was located 
in a nearby garage. 

The investigator then picked out one item 
on the bill, and asked if that part had been 
renewed, when the claimant suddenly exclaimed, 
“Don’t be so particular. I know you don't 
get a big salary and can use money. Get me 





the full amount and I will give you $50 for 
yourself.” 

The investigat®r replied, “That’s all right,” 
and went about his business. 

The investigator—being a higher type of 
man than is ordinarily employed by some of 
the companies at small salaries—known for his 
honesty and loyalty to his employer, proceeded 
to the mechanic’s shop where the claimant had 
his car repaired. At first the mechanic would 
not give him any information, as he was the 
type of man who could only be moved by force. 
The investigator saw at once that to say he 
represented an insurance company would not 
help matters, so he assumed the role of a detec- 
tive, hinting he had a summons for some fraudu- 
lent work done on a man’s car. 

The repair man began to weaken, and in a 
few minutes they were very friendly, and the 
mechanic told all he knew and the investigator 
told him he was from an insurance company and, 
still reminding him that he was a party to a 
fraud, an affidavit was secured showing that 
the actual amount of repairs to claimant’s car 
was $40. 

The mechanic then called the claimant on the 
telephone in the presence of the investigator, 
and told the claimant that he had made a mess 
of things and that he (the mechanic) was in 
danger of arrest and the loss of his reputation 
or perhaps jail. 

The mechanic also said that the insurance in- 
vestigator was there, and was telling him the 
truth. The claimant then said (and the in- 
vestigator was listening) to give the investigator 
$25 and that would square matters, as he (the 
investigator) needed the money. But the me- 
chanic told the claimant to go to a questionable 
place, and hung up the receiver. 

This placed the bribe at $75, $50 from B and 
$25 for the mechanic, and the case was not ad- 
justed yet. 

About 3 or 4 days later, the company re- 
ceived a letter from a supposedly reputable law 
firm, C, saying that they had been retained by 
the claimant to recover damages to the extent 
of $340 for an accident occurring on such and 
such a date, place, etc., stating that the assured 
was at fault, and giving the company five days 
to settle, or they would commence an action 
to recover. In the meantime the claimant wrote 
a letter in long hand, asking when the company 
going to settle. 

The investigator then requested the file on 
the case, and read over the papers, etc., and 
compared the writing in the letter with the writ- 
ing on the bill. He noticed that there was a 
resemblance in the two, so, not trusting his 
own judgment, he submitted the letter and the 
bill to his examiner and one or two other judges, 
and they confirmed the investigator’s judgment, 
that the writings were identical, and written by 
the same man. 

The investigator then called on the attorneys 
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INSURANCE: 


A Practical Exposition for the 


Student and Business Man 
By T. E. Youne, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


* Third Edition—Revised and Enlarged 








Mr. Younco’s book is a lucid, simple exposition of the principles 
and practice of life, fire, marine and other branches of insurance, 
specially adapted for the use of the underwriter, student and busi- 
ness man. It has been adopted as a text-book by Yale University. 
In the Turrp EpiTion the author has taken pains to elaborate the 
work, more particularly in reference to his own views upon the 
limitation of risks, while a simple explanation has been furnished of 
the force of mortality. 


Price, Third Edition, 424 pages - $3.00 


Insurance Office Organization 


Managements and Accounts 
By T. E. Youns, B.A., F.R.A.S., and RicHarp Masters, A.C.A, 


Second Edition—Revised 


This book will be found to be a valuable guide to the pro 
organization and conduct of an insurance company. In it Mr. 
YOUNG points out the best methods to be followed in the formation 
and management of an insurance company’s staff, and the most 
systematic and economical administration of its business. The 
practical features relating to the operation of a company are com- 
prehensively discussed. 


The general principles of bookkeeping are also treated by Mr. 
Youn, and are elaborated in succeeding chapters by Mr. MASTERS 














Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illustrations. 
It also contains chapters on the common diseases and accidents 
(including industrial diseases), and a list of everyday medical 
terms. The book is designed particularly for insurance men and 
lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 


Price, post paid, $3.00 


Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Exe. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and practices of 
accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 

Price, post paid, $1.50 


Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixiey. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and practical 
point of view The latest exposition of the science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 


Pitmans Secre‘ary'’s Handbook. A complete secretary's 
manual prepared by Hersert E. Bian. It covers secret 
work thoroughly for public and private institutions and for indi- 
viduals. (Second Edition, revised, omitting joint stock secretary- 


ships.) 
" Price, post paid, $1.50 


Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence DuckwortH. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to all those 
who are in any way connected with marine insurance or the ship- 
ping trade, and the volume covers all the essential features. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 

















Office Organization and Management. By Lawrence R. 
DicxszEEg, M. Com., F.C.A., and H. E. Bian. This volume gives in 
detail, with the aid of specially selected illustrations and copies of 
actual business forms, a complete description of management and 
organization under the most improved and up-to-date methods. 
315 pages, cloth. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 
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for the claimant,.B, and the first question he 
asked was “Do you know your client well? 
Can you vouch for his honesty?” ‘The answer 
was; “Well, we have represented him in other 
matters and always found him honest and 
truthful.” The next question was, “Do you, 
or would you, recognize his handwriting”? The 
answer was “Yes, we have several letters in our 
files.” 

The investigator, having previously told the 
attorney whom he represented, exhibited a let- 
ter and asked if that was B’s writing. The an- 
swer was “yes.” The receipted repair bill was 
then presented, the top being folded so as not 
to disclose the name of the mechanic, and the 
attorney was asked if this was his client’s writ- 
ing. The answer was “yes.” 

The facts were then laid before the attorney, 
who seemed very much surprised and could not 
understand it; but in order to get rid of a very 
nasty mix up, he was willing to accept $40, 
being the actual amount of the repair bill. There 
were no excuses, no decisions to refuse to han- 
dle a claim for a dishonest client, but all was 
taken as a matter of course and a request made 
to have a check mailed. 

This case is only one of a great number 
where the bribe was small; but this investi- 
gator has had sums ranging from $5 on up 
offered to him to settle cases, the offers com- 
ing, not alone from claimants, but from as- 
sureds as well where they had been violating 
the terms of their policies, and also from auto 
repair men, who, it would seem, are generally 
the worst offenders, when they know an insur- 
ance company is to pay the bill. 


Some lawyers, too, make a practice of brib- 
ery, particularly in property damage and per- 
sonal injury cases, 

It is not a very difficult matter for an ad- 
juster or investigator to become dishonest be- 
cause the temptation is great, and unless a man 
is honest with himself and honest with his com- 
pany he has every opportunity to make more 
in a week than the company pays him in a 
month. 


“The companies are beginning to realize that 
the “Penny wise and pound foolish” method 
is obsolete, and if they want to keep their losses 
down, and do a profitable business, they must 
employ a better class of men, and the salaries 
must be attractive enough to remove all tempta- 
tions, and make a man think twice before ac- 
cepting a bribe. 

It is a fact that the company must rely on 
what the investigator or adjuster reports what 
his opinion is of the accident, what he thinks 
the damages amount to, and what he can settle 
for. Suppose the investigator or adjuster falls 
in with a crooked lawyer or claimant, and he 
knows he can make a few dollars on the side, 
how is the company to know about this, unless 
they employ detectives to watch each man—and 
that means added expense? This can all be 
avoided by picking the proper men and paying 
them according to the work that is entrusted 
to them. 


I have often heard poorly paid men say that 
when they received a case that was difficult 
and hard to handle and necessitated some hard 
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work “I have done enough or I have done as 
much as I am paid for. I should worry; the 
company is rich. Let them pay.” And the 
question is, can the companies get good, honest 
men to do good, constructive work? Yes, if the 
wage scale is such that the men will be satis- 
fied and not be shifting from one company to 
another where more salary is to be had. 

In closing my story I might add that I have 
often been asked what are the chief require- 
ments needed for a man to be a good investi- 
gator or an adjuster and my reply has been as 
follows: “Honesty” above all, then “person- 
ality,” “horse sense.” 

“Be a good judge of human nature. Ability 
to get facts. Loyalty to your company. Know 
your man, and courtesy.” 

When you find a man over 35 bearing these 
qualifications, he is worth every dollar he asks 
and you can rest assured, if his salary is right, 
his working conditions good and his treatment 
good, you then have the satisfied, contented, 
hardworking, honest man, and his work will 
show it, and your losses will be reduced to an 
extent that will greatly surprise you. 


Fred J. Walters Made General Agent for 
Columbia Casualty at New York 
Fred J. Walters has been appointed general 
agent for the Columbia Casualty Company in 
New York city after being associated with the 
company for two and a half years, first as pres- 
ident of the Walters-Fuller Company, borough 
agents in 1925 and 1926 and latterly as individ- 
ual borough agent. Mr. Walters, for many 
years, was manager of the New York metro- 
politan office of the London Guarantee and 

Accident Company. 
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STAFFS MICHIGAN BRANCH 
New York Indemnity Makes G. S. Hilde- 
brandt Manager—T. J. Hendra Assist- 
ant Manager 

The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Gilbert S. Hilde- 
brandt as manager of its Michigan branch of- 
fice in Detroit. 

Mr. Hildebrandt for some time has been 
manager of the bonding department of. the 
Michigan branch office and now assumes full 
control. He was previously with the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company, and more recently with 
the Standard Accident Insurance Company in 
Detroit. 

Thomas J. Hendra has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Michigan branch. For six- 
teen years Mr. Hendra was inspector in vari- 
ous parts of the country and also was con- 
nected with the agency organization of the 
Travelers of Hartford, operating principally 
in the Twin Cities, the Northwest, and the 
Pacific Coast. Four years ago Mr. Hendra 
became associated with the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Company as regional supervisor of 
that company’s business in the State of Michi- 
gan. He is an expert engineer in addition to 
being thoroughly familiar with agency prob- 
lems. He was elected recently president of 
the Detroit Casualty and Surety Club, presid- 
ing at the recent reception to Michigan’s new 
superintendent of insurance, Commissioner Liv- 
ingston. Mr. Hendra assumes his new duties 
with the New York Indemnity Michigan 
branch on August 1. 


Heads Liability Department 
Charles F. Weeks has been appointed head 
of the liability department of the Constitution 
Indemnity Company of Philadelphia. 
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2,500,000 


NEW PROSPECTS EACH YEAR 


That is approximately the number of newly born 
children arriving each year in the United States. 


Each child is a new prospect for the Juvenile Policy 
of The Lincoln National Life. 


The Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy is written 
on the lives of children ages 1 day up to 14 years. The 
Payor insurance feature provides for waiver of further 
premiums in the event of the death or disability of the 
father. 


Lincoln National Life representatives always have a 
fertile field of prospects on which to work, for new ones 
are arriving each day in his community. 


(unk UP()wars Tue ()LINCOLN)) 
The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE,IND. 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 























William Alexander’s Latest Book 


“He who runs may read” William Alex- 
ander’s latest book entitled Lirg INSURANCE 
SrmP_y EXPLAINED, for it is clear and simple 
and is only 90 pages in length. 

Business men are busy men, but they 
ought to know something about the most 
important of industries even if they have no 
intention of securing the protection that life 
insurance offers. 

This little book is designed— 

1. For busy men. 

2. For the instruction of new agents. 


3. For successful agents to hand to impor- 
tant clients. 


4. For schools and insurance classes. 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
Price, per copy, cloth binding, $1 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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W. H. TEAMER SELECTED 
Becomes Secretary-Manager of Pennsyl- 
vania Federation 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., July 18.—The direct- 
ors of the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
have selected W. H. Teamer, supervising prin- 
cipal of the grade schools of Norristown, 
Penna., as secretary-manager of their organ- 
ization, succeeding G. R. Dette, who resigned 
last May to become assistant vice-president of 
the Commonwealth Casualty Company of this 
city. Mr. Teamer has been released from his 
contract with the Norristown School System 
as of August 1, when he will assume his of- 
ficial connection with the Federation. 

The committee in charge of the selection of 
a suitable candidate for the position consisted 
of W. S. Diggs, president of the Federation ; 
Hoover & Diggs, Pittsburgh; S. H. Pool, resi- 
dent manager in Philadelphia of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, and Mr. Dette. 


Dr. H. W. Dingman and Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein to Address International Claim 
Association 
At the annual meeting of the International 
Claim Association, to be held in the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada, on September 
12, 13 and 14, two of the principal speakers will 
be Dr. H. W. Dingman, medical director of 
the Continental Casualty Company, and Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Dr. Fishbein 
will speak on “Fads and Quackery in Medi- 
cine.’ Dr. Dingman, who is the author of the 
new book entitled “Insurability—Prognosis and 
Selection,” published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, is one of the best known medical authori- 
ties in the insurance world and his address, the 
topic of which has not yet been announced, 

will be awaited with interest. 


New York Indemnity Reports Great Surety 
Progress 

President Spencer Welton has announced that 
in the month of June, the net surety premiums 
of the New York Indemnity Company were 
105 per cent greater than for the month of 
June, 1926. 

For the first six months of this year, the 
net surety premiums were 83 per cent greater 
than for the first six months of 1926. 

The total volume in all lines was substan- 
tially greater, but the increase has come chiefly 
from what are known as the profitable lines. 
The compensation percentage has been reduced 
to approximately two-thirds of what it was in 
1926. 


National Surety Convention Plans 
Methods of increased business production 
will be the principal topic of discussion at the 
National Surety Company’s convention at At- 
lantic City, July 26 to 29. 

According to Vice-President E. M. Allen, 
the company’s newly-organized production coun- 
cil has been holding daily sessions at the home 
office to develop production plans to submit to 
the agent-guests at the convention for discus- 
sion. 

“We intend to give our 10,000 agents all pos- 


sible co-operation in our $20,000,000 premium 
drive,” said Mr. Allen. “We want suggestions 
from our agents as well as to give them sug- 
gestions of our own. The discussion of produc- 
tion methods will be highly valuable and will 
be the feature of the convention.” 

Chairman William B. Joyce will lead the dis- 
cussion and most of the 300 agents expected to 
be present are expected to join in it. 

One hundred rooms have already been re- 
served by the company at the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor and further reservations will be made as 
acceptances come in, 


Plate Glass Rates 

(Concluded from page 3) 
reserving judgment on the justness of the re- 
ductions in the plate glass schedules ordered by 
the Moore and National Bureaus pending their 
receipt in Chicago, are agreed that the new 
rates must have been ordered as a competitive 
move against the “Fifty-Fifty” policy and the 
mutuals and are the first step of the casualty 
underwriters to revise the rates on their profit- 
able lines so that their requests for increases in 
compensation rates will be looked on with 
favor. 

The recent increase in commissions for pro- 
ducers in Chicago and Detroit, which was 
coupled with the request that the entire rate 
structure be surveyed with a view to downward 
revision, is looked upon as one of the principal 
causes of the new rates. Some of the under- 
writers of the Western field long have advo- 
cated reductions. 


Canadian Surety Changes 
At a recent meeting of the Canadian Surety 
Company of Toronto, Canada, W. H. Burgess 
was appointed general manager to succeed W. 
H. Hall, who becomes first vice-president. An- 
nouncement to this effect has been made by 
E. J. Walsh, superintendent of agencies. 
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ELECTRIC CURRENT INTERRUPTION 
New York Superintendent Holds It Per- 
missible Coverage 
James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insurance 
for New York, has altered the attitude of the 
department regarding the writing of electric 
current interruption indemnity and, in a letter 
to C. C. Nadal, legal chairman of the Boiler 
and Engineering Insurance Service Bureau, ex- 
plains the department’s present position as fol- 

lows: 

After hearing your views in explanation of 
the position of the insurance companies in rela- 
tion to the above policy, and upon reconsideration 
of the matter, having in mind the present prac- 
tices of the companies as well as the require- 
ments of the public, I now feel that there is 
sufficient warrant in the insurance law of this 
State to permit the issuance of the electric cur- 
rent interruption policy. 

As electric current is supplied by a limited 
number of companies in this city and a single 
power station frequently supplies many hun- 
dreds of different customers, a breakdown in 
such station might simultaneously, therefore, af- 
fect all of its customers. The combined as- 
sureds deriving power from such single power 
station should, therefore, properly be consid- 
ered as one risk and come within the limitation 
of risk as prescribed in Section 24 of the law. 


Northwestern Mutual Accident Merged 
With Northwestern Life and Accident 
President T. C. Brownlee, of the Northwest- 

ern Mutual Accident Association of Seattle, 
has announced the merger of the Association 
with the Northwestern Life and Accident. 
The former was a mutual and the latter is a 
stock company. The mutual stressed produc- 
tion in accident and health lines and the stock 
company has written life insurance only since 
its organization. Mr. Brownlee says that 
the Northwestern Life and Accident, now oper- 
ating in the State of Washington, will soon 
enter Oregon and California. The combined 
organization is to make an intensive drive for 
accident and health insurance, together with life 
insurance, on the Pacific Coast. 
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We render complete statistical service and 
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Phone 2805 
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THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

I. Introduction. 


II. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of 
German Life Assurance Compa- 
nies. 


III. Aggregate and Select Tables. 
Their Nature and Their Value 
in Practice. 


IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated 
oe for the Final Life 
ables. 


Vv. Exposed to Risk and Deaths for 
Every Entry Age and Duration. 
VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Ele- 


mentary and Monetary Fune- 
tions 4 Per Cent. 


VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary 
baal Monetary Functions 4 Per 
nt. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 
The . following quotations, as of July 18, 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SpecTATOR will endeavor to supply the data. 
It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading: 


Alliance Fire 
Wheeler & Co., Phila............. 54 55 
American Alliance 


Arthur Atkins & es a guhesas 370 

McKinley & Co., N. Y:......cc00. 370 
American Surety 

McKinley & Co., N. V.......-c00. 240 250 
American Insurance Co. of Newark 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 22% 2414 
Bankers & Shippers 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 350 er 

McKinley & Co., N. earc en, 345 360 
Camden Fire 

McKinley & Co., N. V.........00. 19% 20% 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Fa Matt 19 21 
Carolina Insurance 

1, i. Race, yn, Oe Ce. NW is cs de et 50 63 
Continental Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 180 183 
Federal Insurance 

eT Oe a ee 625 


Federal Union Life 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 25 28 
Fidelity & Deposit 


Chictis.& Sanger. Ne Wes bo. ccc nak 215 220 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 180 185 

McKinley & Co., N. tee 182 186 
Fidelity Phenix 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 126 130 


Fire Association of Philadeiptia 
Wheeler & Co., Phila. 6... ccccees 52 54 
Fireman’s Insurance Co. 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 224 228 
Franklin Fire 
McKinley & Co., N.Y. occ cccccce 240 250 
Glens Falls 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 54 57 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., pe a 54 57 
Globe & Rutgers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 1750 parte 
Curtie & Sanger, N. Wiese 05. oe oe 1750 1800 
Great American 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 322 328 
Hanover Fire, stock 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V......eccee 214 217 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 212 217 
Harmonia araenet ew stock) 
J. K. Mice, Jes, de. Co. Mo cos. ares 50 53 
Home Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 428 435 
McKinley & Co., N. Y PHA er 428 435 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & SS Sh eee 426 435 
Curtis & Sanger, BE Wetiisk daz. 428 432 
Homestead 
5, ik. Mace, Je:, & Co, N.Y. 5:66.52 40 44 
Importers and Exporters 
NiCtie Ge SOMME, Pie So. 6 coc o-vcuee €e 96 102 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 97 102 
interactional Co. of St. Louis, Pfd. 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 2% 3% 
Inter-Southern Life 
Frank & Co., Cincinnati.. 2,60 2.90 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia ....... 62 6214 
Independence Fire 
J. Ki Bice; 1 & Ca; Ni... sds 20 25 
Independence Ind. Ins. Co. 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 310 325 
Kansas City Life 
Curtis & Sanger, N. VY... se...00 975 


Lincoln National Life 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 88 93 
Maryland Casualty 


Curti¢'®: Sanget, NoY oo sos cee vee 113 116 
Milwaukee Mechanics 

McKinley @°U6./ Bi (oh. 8 8 eds 44 47 

Curtis & Sanger, 8 a hee 45 47 
Missouri State Life 

& J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 75 78 

National Surety 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y..........- 248 252 

McKinley & Co., N. Y.....eeeceee 250 255 
National Surety Rights 

a Se oe i Saree 3414 35% 

Curtis & Sanger, N. One See, 3314 35 
New Amsterdam Cas. 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V..........0. 73% 744 

ew Jersey Fire Insurance 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 45 48 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co Be Seett. 45 48 
New Vork Casualty Legal 

Arthur Atkins & Con We ide eve 108 111 

McKinley & Co., N. REE a 107 110 
er 2 National Life Ins. Co. 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 40 43 

Reliance Fire 

Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 19% 21 


Bid Offered 
mthrthur Atk kins & C 
ur Atkins Rig Me MR avewanns 189 
eg “2S PD gee ae ee j 305 
Victory Insurance Co. hei 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 19% 21 
Westchester Fire 
McKinley & Co., N. Y.........20. 58% 60 
Arthur Atkins & Co., ih ARE ae 5814 60 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Bet O ee Ga as 58 61 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Casualt os Surety 
Conning & Pe ee eee 810 830 
Roy T. H. Basmas & Co., Hartford. 810 830 
hieotiiens & Compatty oo. So. occ. 810 830 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 810 830 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 555 565 
Markham & Compan Ended adedets’s 555 565 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 555 565 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V........000- 555 565 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 555 565 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 552 558 
Markham & Company tk pe ae 552 558 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Ta. Hartford. 552 558 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ........... 552 558 
McKinley & os a ee 550 560 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 200 220 
Markham & Company............ 200 220 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 200 220 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 200 220 
Conn, General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1530 1575 
Markham & Company Sanita alee he 1530 1575 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 1530 1575 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 1530 1575 
Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 555 565 
Markham & Company............ 555 565 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 555 565 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 555 565 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 625 640 
Markham & Company............ 625 640 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 625 640 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 625 640 
National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 780 800 
Markham & Comp ee Pe Pe 780 800 
Roy T. H. Naauek & ae Hartford. 780 800 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 780 800 
Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 590 600 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 590 600 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 590 600 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 590 600 
Travelers Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1240 1250 
Markham & Co., Hartford......... 240 1250 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co,, Hartford. 1235 1250 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 1235 1250 
NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 10 11 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc, Boston.. 15 25 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 625 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Ch has, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
pO a Ae a ee 93 ay 
oo eee ere: oe Fee 280 ‘ 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 220 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 100 owen 
Mass. Bond & Ind. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co.,Inc., Boston.. 410 7 
Mass, Title Ins. Pfd 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 35 45 
New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 40 45 
New Hampshire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 350 365 
Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 250 
Providence Washington 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 370 395 
Springfield Fire and Marine 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 575 600 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 38 43 


William J. Lemp and H. F. David Injured 
in Auto Smash 

St. Louis, Mo., July 14.—William J. Lemp, 
treasurer of the Indemnity Company of Amer- 
ica, was seriously injured recently when a tire 
on his automobile burst and caused the machine 
to overturn on the Kennerly road near the Menz 
road, St. Louis county, Mo. 

Mr. Lemp and Henri F. David, secretary of 
the Indemnity Company, were returning to St. 
Louis from the former’s estate, Alswel, near 
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Sappington, Mo., when the mishap occurred. 
Mr. David escaped with a deep. gash on his 
scalp and minor cuts and bruises. The cut on 
the scalp required seven stiches, but he was able 
to go to his home, 6255 Clemens avenue, St. 
Louis, after emergency treatment. 

Mr. Lemp was removed to the Missouri Bap- 
tist Sanitarium, where forty stitches were taken 
to close cuts on his head and face. He will 


remain in the hospital for several days. The 
automobile, a Marmon touring car, was 
wrecked. 





Massachusetts Auto Accidents Increase 
_ Despite New Law 
Records of the Massachusetts Safety Coun- 
cil show that there were 288 deaths by auto- 
mobile during the first six months of 1927, as 
against 267 for the same period last year. This 
figure is 21 more than last year when there 
was no compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance law in effect. Those opposed to compul- 
sory insurance see in this the failure of one of 
the claims made by those supporting the meas- 
ure, namely, that it would tend to reduce the 
number of automobile fatalities. 





Hartford Insurance 


Stocks 


We specialize in Hartford Insur- 
ance Stocks and recommend the 
purchase of Aetna Life Insurance 
Company at present prices. Analy- 
sis of this Company sent on re- 
quest. 


MARKHAM & COMPANY 
Insurance & Bank Stocks 


15 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Conn. 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
STOCKS 


American Alliance 
Continental 

Fidelity Phenix 

Globe & Rutgers 
Stuyvesant 

U. S. Merchants & Shippers 


ARTHUR ATKINS & CO. 


Specialists in Insurance Stocks 


27 William St., 
New York 


Telephone 
Hanover 3707 
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ly Premium plan. 


Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for j a 


Males and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., la., 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Bivd. running through 


Our Agents Have 


Si, A Wider Fielad— 
mm An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
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Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 























ARKANSAS 


The Land of OPPORTUNITY 
For Men and Women who seek liberal Agency 


Contracts with a Progressive Company. 


J. W. Middleton, Jr., is our Manager for West- 
ern Arkansas and Eastern Oklahoma, with 
present headquarters at 


Mena, Arkansas 


quneneneeesessvenenaeanesntenisenectentt 
Gepeacucnaperuscannarevarenanitosnieenes 


Write him in confidence and let your 
first letter tell what you can do. 


Meupennnasepeneeitaririnsticeri ii 


IRA F. ARCHER 


Superintendent of Agencies 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Shreveport, La. 
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ONE HUNDRED MILLION 


Insurance in Force 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


expects to reach this goal of all young companies 
early in August. 


The Company has operated under the original of- 
ficers almost without change for nineteen years. 
All business on our books has been placed there 
DIRECT BY OUR OWN AGENTS. No consoli- 
dations have been made with other companies. No 
pools have been entered into. NO REINSUR- 
ANCE has been accepted. 


The Company, the Agency Contract, the 
Agency Service, the Policy Contracts and 
the Cost of Insurance are EXCEPTIONAL. 


If you are seeking a connection and desire to work 
under ideal conditions come with us and help place 
the Second Hundred Million on our books. 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


C. W. BRANDON, Pres. _D. E. BALL, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 
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Optional Modes of Settlement of 


Life Insurance Policies 


By WENDELL M. StRonG 


Associate Actuary, Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


In this world of progress, life insurance has 
been no exception, yet from the era of the stage- 
coach to that of the aeroplane it has in one 
thing stood still—the method of settling a death 
claim. Twenty years ago, just as five score 
years ago, the policy proceeds were paid to the 
beneficiary for her to use, lose, or waste (too 
often it was one of the latter), according to her 
own sweet will; it was taken for granted that 
the service of the company to its policyholder 
had ended. A few policies providing for special 
settlements, such as debenture, gold bond, and 
continuous instalment policies, were issued but 
they were so few that they were negligible. 

In the last few years, a change in regard to 
policy settlements has been taking place in the 
United States and Canada. Most policies issued 
in the last twenty years have contained as op- 
tions “Modes of Settlement” providing for an 
income to the beneficiary as against the one sum 
payment, but only within the more recent years 
have these been availed of to any extent. 

These optional settlements are now being 
used more and more by the insured to provide 
an income for the beneficiary, the increase in 
their use being so rapid as to be almost start- 
ling—it might seem as if the insuring public 
had just discovered them. 


Options 


In their fundamental 
Modes of Settlement are: 


forms the optional 


1. Proceeds of policy left, at a guaranteed 
rate of interest, with the company. 


2. Proceeds settled by payment of instal- 
ments for a specified number of years. 

3. Proceeds settled by payment of a life 
annuity to the beneficiary, with a specified num- 
ber of years’ payments certain whether the bene- 
ficiary lives or dies. 

Tables in the policy show, per $1000 of the 
proceeds, the amount of instalments, under op- 
tion 2 for each specified term, and also, under 
option 3, for each age of the beneficiary at the 
death of the insured, and frequently for several 
periods of payments certain, such as five, ten, 
fifteen and twenty years. 


PARTICIPATION 


The rates of interest guaranteed in option 
1, which is usually also the rate used in 2 and 





_From_a paper presented before the Eighth Interna- 
are Congress of Actuaries, London, England, June 
7 to 30. 


3 to determine the amount of instalments, is 
ordinarily the valuation rate of the company 
and is consequently low. The interest rates 
realized by the companies are considerably 
higher and as a result most companies have 
made these options participate in excess inter- 
est above such guaranteed rate, even though the 
policy itself during the lifetime of the insured 
was non-participating (without profits). Un- 
der option 3 the participation is usually con- 
fined to the annuity certain period of the set- 
tlement, the deferred annuity being non-partic- 
ipating. 

Such excess interest for option 1 results 
in a realized rate of interest higher than that 
guaranteed, and this realized rate may vary 
from year to year. In options 2 and 3 it in- 
creases the instalments, usually in a decreas- 
ing amount since the principal decreases year 
by year and consequently if the excess interest 
rate remains the same the total amount of ex- 
cess interest decreases with each year’s in- 
come paid. 


ELECTIONS 

The election of one of these options can be 
inade by the insured when the policy is issued, 
or may be made after the policy is in force. 
Such election may, and frequently does, with- 
hold from the beneficiary the right, after the 
death of the insured, either to demand a single 
sum from the company instead of the settle- 
ment provided for, or, during the continuance 
of the settlement, to assign or transfer the in- 
come or other benefits to anyone. If no elec- 
tion has been made during the lifetime of the 
insured, the beneficiary can elect when the pol- 
icy becomes a claim. This, however, is rarely 
done, the beneficiary usually preferring a single 
sum. 

An election of an optional settlement would 
ordinarily be made only when the policy is 
payable to a designated person, or persons, as 
beneficiary, or beneficiaries, which is the way 
that a large proportion of the policies in Amer- 
ica are written, since the optional settlements 
would not be appropriate, or even in most 
cases applicable, to such a payee as the insured’s 
estate or a corporation. 


History 


The year 1907 marks the beginning of the op- 
tional Modes of Settlement as a general pro- 
vision of life insurance policies. The reason 
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that 1907 was the dividing line is that the “New 
York Standard Policy Forms” were adopted 
in that year. 

By statute New York State provided that 
policies issued by New York State companies 
in New York State after January 1, 1907, 
should be written on certain forms only, the 
wording of which was prescribed by the State. 
Models of these forms were furnished by the 
State to the companies, and the companies were 
limited to following these models literally ex- 
cept as the Superintendent of Insurance might 
approve other forms submitted to him. 

This requirement of standard forms cut off 
the right to issue the special forms which had 
been used theretofore, and those drafting the 
standard forms for the State included the op- 
tional Modes of Settlement as giving at least 
part of the desirable results obtained by the 
use of the special forms. Similar optional 
Modes of Settlement had been incorporated in 
their policies by a few companies before 1907, 
but such use was not general and they were 


_rarely, if ever, elected. 


The widespread use of the New York Stand- 
ard Forms, which were used quite generally 
by the New York companies for other States 
as well as New York, meant also a widespread 
use of the optional Modes of Settlement as a 
policy provision in 1907, and by another year 
the incorporation of optional Modes of Settle- 
ment in policy forms had become almost uni- 
versal. The optional Modes of Settlement have 
continued, although their creator, the standard 
policy form, lived but a short time. The com- 
panies now have the right in all States to use 
such forms as they desire, subject only to the 
limitation that they contain any required statu- 
tory provisions, do not conflict with any law, 
and also, in the States requiring such approval, 
that they meet the approval of the insurance 
department. This greater freedom has not re- 
sulted in companies eliminating the optional 
Modes of Settlement from their policies, 
although such options are nowhere a statutory 
requirement. 


INCREASE IN USE 
While the year 1907 marks the adoption of 
the provision for optional Modes of Settlement 
as a standard part of policy contracts, the in- 
suring public did not begin to take much ad- 
vantage of these options until at least a decade 
later. How little they were availed of until re- 
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cently, and how rapid has been the increase 
in their use since, is illustrated by the fact 
that in the year 1919 the elections of such op- 
tional settlements were in the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York about six per 
cent of what they are now at the beginning of 
1927, and inquiries to other companies have 
shown that in most cases the increase with 
them has been of a similar degree. With one 
or two companies, however, elections of the op- 
tions were of considerable number even before 
1919, and the increase in these companies has 
been less marked. 

The increase is keeping up in most com- 
panies (although with the very much larger 
amounts involved the percentage of increase is 
not as great) so that it would seem that we 
have not yet reached the maximum in the use 
of these options, or even a point where their 
increase will only keep pace with the increase 
in insurance itself. 


ExtENT oF UsE 
There is still great variation of one com- 
pany from another as to the relative extent to 
which Modes of Settlement are now being 


elected. This is apparently due in a large 
measure to the extent to which agents call the 
attention of the insured to the opportunities of- 
fered. The total amounts on which elections 
are made, however, are very large. For in- 
stance, in the Mutual Life, elections on old and 
new insurance together are being made at the 
rate of over $60,000,000 a year, which is more 
than ten per cent of the amount of new insur- 
ance issued. Inquiries to other companies show 
that some have a larger percentage, some a 
smaller. While accurate statistics are lacking 
we can safely draw the conclusions that the 
aggregate is great, running, as a total for all 
companies, into many hundred millions of dol- 
lars a year, and that the end is not yet. 


PuRPOSE 

The usual purpose for which life insurance 
is taken, is protection, usually protection for 
the wife and children of the insured if he, the 
wage-earner, is taken away. The insurance 
will provide money sufficient for this protec- 
tion but who is to safeguard that money so that 
the purpose may be accomplished? Formerly no 
one; now the insurance company itself by one 


SIX MEN 








We have six new terri- 
tories for six good men 
under real general 


agents 


contracts. 


Address 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





of the optional Modes of Settlement. In this 
way the company has doubly insured—first the 
life of the insured—second the use of the in- 
surance money to the beneficiary. This latter 
is frequently of even greater importance than 
the original life insurance. Many beneficiaries 
are unskilled in and unfamiliar with business 
and if left a sum of money quickly dissipate it, 
or, what is worse, lose it in some glittering 
“ get rich quick” scheme. The protection of 
life insurance in such cases is complete only if 
the insurance moneys are paid out year by 
year to insure her a living income. 

A case showing the need of such protection 
was told me by an attorney in the course of 
talking over the election of an optional settle- 
ment for his own policies. One of his clients 
died leaving to his widow an estate of nearly 
$200,000. The widow, acting contrary to the 
advice of the attorney and other disinterested 
friends, listened to the plausible tales of stock 
salesmen with the result that within a year 
she came to this attorney looking for a posi- 
tion in his office to earn her living. Insurance 
settled by life income option 3, even though it 
had been but a fraction of the $200,000, would 
have been far more useful to the widow than 
this estate. 

New C tients 

This extension of life insurance has also ex- 
tended its clientele. A man may be wealthy 
and have his affairs in such condition that there 
would be no object in merely adding to the 
money he could leave his family. He might, 
however, have doubts of their ability to man- 
age or hold on to it. In such a case insurance 
which will care for the beneficiary year by year 
so long as she lives has an attraction all its 
own. 


Reserve Loan Starts Midsummer 
“*Special’”’ 

July and August have been set aside by the 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company as 
“Policyholders’ Months.” During these two 
months the company will offer a special ser- 
vice to present policyholders whereby they may 
apply for further insurance without medical 
examination, providing they have been examined 
since January 1, 1926. It was stated that many 
policyholders are taking advantage of the ser- 
vice and are applying for insurance. 

In addition the company has prepared a 
pamphlet which has been sent to the policy- 
holders stating the position of the company, 
relating its progress, its services and its ideals. 

The records of the company for June which 
have just been compiled reveal that during the 
month just closed the company issued $3,000,- 
000.00 of new business. 

During the first six months of 1927 the com- 
pany has shown an increase of insurance in 
force of 11 per cent, over last year. 





THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Welfare Activities for Policyholders of 
Life Insurance Companies in the 
United States and Canada 


By James D. Craic 
Actuary, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Life insurance in the United States and Can- 
ada has been developed rapidly and has assumed 
large proportions. The insurance in force in 
these two countries is approximately three 
times as much as in all other countries of the 
globe combined. Practically half of the popu- 
lation is insured in regular level premium life 
insurance companies, while three out of every 
five persons engaged in industry have life in- 
surance of some kind in such companies. The 
assets of all level premium life insurance com- 
panies in the United States alone were esti- 
mated at $12,850,000,000 at the end of 1926, or 
3.6 per cent of the national wealth estimated at 
$$360,000,000,000. Of this $360,000,000,000 it 
has been estimated that only $90,000,000,000 rep- 
resents corporate wealth, so that the assets of 
these level premium life insurance companies 
are over 14 per cent of the corporate wealth 
of the United States. Not only is life insur- 
ance a public institution because of the large 
proportion of the population insured and its 
vast accumulation of wealth, but by its very 
nature it is a business which comes into close 
and intimate contact with the people at large. 
It is a business where its representatives have 
a commonly accepted right, by virtue of the 
insurance contract, to enter the homes of a 
large proportion of the people weekly, monthly 
or at other regular periods over a long pe- 
riod of years. Its representatives enter these 
homes, not only in times of prosperity, but 
in times of adversity. No other body in the 
natural course of events has the opportunity of 
coming into such close contact with the joys 
and sorrows of the population at large, and no 
business has the same opportunity to advise 
and to educate, especially in matters of health. 

These opportunities naturally lead to a real- 
ization of responsibility, and to-day one life 
insurance company having a large ordinary and 
industrial business, has publicly announced that 
the business is being operated not merely as a 
business propostion, but as a social program. 

This company, conscious of the tragedy of 
unnecessary sickness and premature death, of 
disturbed working and unsatisfactory social 
conditions, started systematically to prevent 
them. It felt that its responsibility was not 
only to the policyholder individually, but also 
to the community because of the large propor- 
tion of the population insured by it, and there 
was a deep conviction that if this responsibility 
were accepted and acted upon, individuals them- 
selves would undertake to carry out similar re- 
sponsibilities to one another and to the com- 
munity at large, particularly if offered the 
medium through which they could act. The 
agent in his visits to the homes of the Indus- 
trial policyholders became, instead of a mere 
collector a health messenger, whose visits were 
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A recent address. 


most advantageously used for a campaign of 
education in personal hygiene and social prob- 
lems among the class of the population that 
needed it most. Periodical medical examina- 
tions were recommended and in some cases 
paid for. When, however, sickness comes, as 
of course it must in many cases, then the visit- 
ing nurse ministers at the bedside and gives 
such instructions in the particular form of 
sanitation and hygiene as comes within her 
province. When the employees of an employer 
are covered by group insurance this company 
feels its responsibility is not only to endeavor 
to improve sanitary and safety conditions in 
the plant, but also to emphasize to the em- 
ployer, and through him to the employees, the 
necessity for these improvements. At the same 
time it tries to interest the employer in those 
relationships between employee and employer 
which tend to make satisfied workers and a 
contented community. Toward the community 
at large there is an earnest desire to extend 
co-operation through health officials and wel- 
fare organizations in health promotion and by 
demonstration, surveys and research to open 
new avenues of disease prevention and to make 
practical application of discoveries in preven- 
tive medicine. If by these means this com- 
pany can prove to its policyholders the possibil- 
ity of relieving distress, both of body and mind, 
of reducing the excessive amount of sickness 
and premature deaths, the policyholders will 
themselves participate actively in the better- 
ment of community health; will themselves co- 
operate with health officials and welfare organ- 
izations in health promotion, and, with their 
friends, will aid in securing constructive health 
legislation and adequate appropriation for health 
work both locally and nationally. This one 
company is referred to and its activities de- 
scribed rather fully in the pages following be- 
cause it has extended its health and welfare 
work more than any other company, but it will 
also be noted from the pages that follow that 
many other companies are also actively partic- 
ipating in health and welfare work. 


Tue AGENT AS A MESSENGER 


History clearly shows that the individual 
must be taught to practice hygiene, and one 
of the real obstacles to progress is inertia. In 
America, where many of the inhabitants are 
foreign born, and do not always read or write 
the English language, the difficulties of educa- 
tion are correspondingly increased. In the 
American Journal of Public Health of Janu- 
ary, 1927, Professor Irving Fisher quoted Dr. 
Stephen Smith’s last request and advice to the 
American Public Health Association to “send 
messengers of hope in a new scientific stand- 
ard of long life.” The life insurance agent, 
and particularly the Industrial agent, traveling 
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among a population of this character can read- 
ily become such a messenger and distribute edu- 
cational literature of simple, yet comprehen- 
sive, form. 

The company doing the greatest amount of 
this work has published literature which ap- 
peals first to the eye and then to the mind. 
The one hundred or more different booklets 
prepared by this company might, if combined, 
be termed an elementary health library dealing 
with preventable diseases, child care and per- 
sonal community hygiene. 

Most of this literature has been printed in 
color with appropriate illustrations and with 
context written in the simplest language. Much 
of it has been translated into other languages. 
This company alone has distributed through 
its agents more than 450,000,000 copies of these 
pamphlets, covering nearly every serious pre- 
ventable disease. These pamphlets have been 
distributed by the agents not only to individual 
policyholders but to health officers and to asso- 
ciations and societies which have health and 
social activities as a definite part of their pro- 
gram. Another company has now several health 
booklets for distribution, with such titles, as 
“Give Your Baby a Fair Chance,” “Preventing 
Diphtheria” and “Influenza.” A number of 
other companies prepare and issue health litera- 
ture appropriate to the needs of their policy- 
holders. This development is now spreading to 
England, Australia and other countries, where 
several companies issue health pamphlets. 


Formerly there was doubt in the minds of 
social workers as to the value of industrial in- 
surance agents in campaigns for life extension 
and social betterment. To-day the agent’s help 
is widely sought to secure better health and 
living conditions. He is often of the same na- 
tionality as the foreign-born policyholders; he 
speaks their language; is one of them, and his 
influence has been a unique force in improv- 
ing health conditions and raising community 
health standards. Managers and agents are 
represented in Red Cross committees, hospital 
boards, visiting nurse associations, tuberculosis 
committees, Chambers of Commerce, commun- 
ity chests, school boards and health boards. 
They are active in the work of the Y. M. C. 
A.’s, Boy Scouts, social settlements, fresh air 
funds, parent-teachers’ associations, Rotary 
clubs, Kiawanis clubs and kindred organizations. 


PERIODICAL PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


While it has been impracticable to extend 
medical examinations to industrial policyhold- 
ers, there are several companies that offer pe- 
riodical examinations in some form or other 
to ordinary policyholders. 

These examinations range from chemical and 
microscopical examinations of urine, blood, tis- 
sue, etc., at the company’s laboratory, to med- 
ical examinations by independent agencies. One 
company gives the privilege of examination 
through a paid agency as a contractual right. 
Another company offers a medical examination 
through the same agency every year to policy- 
holders carrying more than $3000 of insurance; 
every two years to policyholders carrying $3000 
of insurance, and at less frequent intervals for 
smaller amounts. The findings on the examina- 
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tions are confidential, as there must be no sus- 
picion that the company desires to ascertain 
any condition of impaired health for the pur- 
pose of future reference, and the company, 
therefore, scrupulously refrains from having 
the defects of any individual brought to its at- 
tention, contenting itself with the general effect 
upon the mortality of the class. One independ- 
ent agency featuring life extension reports 
examinations now being made for forty-two life 
insurance companies. 

The examination, even when paid for by the 
company, or given by the company’s own doc- 
tors, is optional with the insured, and the one 
regret of the companies is that a larger pro- 
portion of the policyholders do not avail them- 
selves of the privilege. Unfortunately these 
examinations are applied for by only about 5 per 
cent of those eligible, but it is to be hoped 
that as time goes on the privilege will be 
availed of more generally. 

While so large a proportion have not been 
examined at the expense of the company, never- 
theless evidence exists indicating that the com- 
pany’s initiative has prompted individuals to be 
examined at their own expense. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Without giving serious consideration to the 
subject, it might be argued that life insurance 
companies would naturally take the initiative in 
efforts to prolong human life, as any and all 
improvements in mortality would inure to the 
advantage of the company, and that the pros- 
pect of improvement would be sufficient justi- 
fication to warrant the company inaugurating 
movements toward that end; that the inception 
of this spirit was selfish and predicated on 
plain business sagacity. 


The larger life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada are mostly mutual, 
and profits revert back to the policyholders 
almost immediately. The amount of surplus 
that a mutual company can carry is generally 
limited by law to 10 per cent of the reserve in 
case of the larger companies. If a company, 
therefore, has accumulated this surplus—which, 
incidentally, most companies have not and are 
not attempting to accumulate quickly—then any 
additional profit must be returned to the policy- 
holder as soon as it is determined to exist. It 
will not be maintained, however, that it is not 
good business for a group of policyholders as 
a mutual company to use their best endeavors 
both individually and through their duly elected 
officers to secure their protection at the low- 
est possible cost, and when this result can be 
obtained through activities for community bet- 
terment and through influences operating for 
greater longevity then such endeavors can be 
supported enthusiastically. 

The question nevertheless naturally arises in 
connection with all these activities as to 
whether or not they are profitable from the 
purely business standpoint. Practically every 
mortality table published has shown lower mor- 
tality than the last previous one, but as to 
whether the improvement shown was caused 
through the activities of the insurance com- 
panies, either in whole or in part, or by exter- 
nal causes solely, is difficult of determination. 
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Is any measuring-rod available to satisfactorily 
determine the results of company activities, as 
compared with general external influences? The 
problem is so complex that any measuring- 
rod might be open to some criticism, but the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that definite 
results can be credited to the companies’ activi- 
ties. 


Value of Using Dividends to Purchase 
Additional Insurance 


Last month Warren T. Diefendorf, Brook- 
lyn manager of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, paid a death claim on a 
policy of $250,000 that he had written on the 
life of John T. Pratt. 

The value of taking dividends in the form 
of additional insurance is well illustrated in 
the payment of this claim as the dividend ac- 
cumulations amounted to $100,710.49, bringing 
the total claim payable by the company to $350,- 
710.49. 








WE WANT LIVE WIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


Highest commissions paid to 
those who can produce and organ- 
ize a territory. We give better 
and more protection for the same 
money than any other company; 
also better service to policy 
holders and agents. 


If you can produce, we need you 


INCOME 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


South Bend, Indiana 











The Verdict 


Your success as an underwriter de- 
pends upon the verdict brought in by the 
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Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$4,696,313.08 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$567,115.17 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$45,000,000.00 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES 

DISABILITY CLAUSE DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISI MONTHLY INCOME, 

GUARANTEED Nr EMENTS. 


Insurance in Force 


TERRITORY OPEN I 

INDIANA OHIO, ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 
ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 
ARD CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 

















greatest jury in the world—the American 
public. For seventy-six years the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual has been building up | 
a nation-wide reputation. Its friends 
are everywhere and are ever ready to 
testify to the efficient service that it 
always renders. There is no _ better 
company to buy from and none better to 
represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


More than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 











North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Nashuille, Tennessee 





Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


Chas. M. McCabe, President 
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Group Insurance Methods 


E. E. Cammack Describes Practices and 
Accomplishments of the Business 


At the Eighth International Congress of Act- 
varies, held in London, England, June 27 to 30, 
Edmund E. Cammack, vice-president and actu- 
ary of the AZtna Life Insurance Company, sub- 
mitted a paper on the subject of “Group Life 
Insurance in the United States.” 

Mr. Cammack in part said: 


Group life insurance is a plan for insuring 
groups of persons under one policy without 
medical examination. 

Its purpose is to provide insurance for mod- 
erate amounts to the working population 
through policies issued to employers of labor 
and insuring their employees at a minimum of 
cost. The low cost is made possible by the 
elimination of much of the expense necessarily 
incurred in ordinary business both in obtaining 
applications from individuals for ordinary poli- 
cies and in administering such individual busi- 
ness. 

Policies are written on the one year renew- 
able term basis and contain a scale of one year 
term premiums. The total premium on the 
policy is the sum of the premiums for the in- 
dividuals insured under it. An average rate per 
$1000 of insurance is determined at the outset 
by dividing the total premium by the total sum 
insured, and this average rate is used through- 
out the year for adjusting the cost under the 
policy, usually each month, according to the 
actual amount of insurance in force. This 
average rate is recalculated at the beginning 
of each policy year upon the basis of the ages 
of the insured. 

The amount of insurance for each individual 
is based upon some plan which precludes in- 
dividual selection. For example, the amount of 
insurance is based upon salary, or upon term 
of service, or upon occupational class, or it may 
be the same for every individual in the group. 
Up to five years ago, it was usual for the em- 
ployer to pay all the premium, and the policy 
stipulated that all employees must be insured, 
or all of a class determined by conditions per- 
taining to the employment. In this way the 
selection that would otherwise have been exer- 
cised against the insurance company through 
persons in poor health taking larger amounts 
of insurance than others has been avoided. The 
theory underlying the plan is that a group of 
employees of one employer will, on the average, 
be a good body of lives. 

In recent years it has become the custom for 
the employee to pay part of the premium. In 
such cases the employer collects by payroll 
deduction and remits the total premium to the 
Insurance company. The contribution of the 
employee is the same per $1000 of insurance 
irrespective of his age. When employees con- 
tribute towards the premium, the insurance com- 
panies require that at least 75 per cent of 
eligible employees shall be insured. 

On the basis of the scale of rates in use by 
most of the companies in the United States, it 
has been found in practice that the average rate 
per $1000 of insurance will vary with the char- 
acter of the industry and with the distribution 
of ages of the employees and will run from 
about 65 cents a month to $1.50 a month. The 
average for all groups is approximately 90 
cents a month per $1000 of insurance. When 
employees contribute towards the premium, the 
insurance contract usually provides that the em- 
ployer may charge his employees 60 cents a 
month per $1000 of insurance and that he must 
pay the balance himself. This rule protects 


the insurance company. By its application the 
rate charged to the employees is lower, even for 
the younger men, than that which would be 
charged for an individual term policy, and the 
insurance is, therefore, attractive to all em- 
ployees. It has been found that practically all 
eligible employees will subscribe to the plan 
and will continue to do so. If employees were 
charged the whole rate or a substantially higher 
contribution than the 60 cents a month per 
$1000 mentioned, the plan would be unattractive 
to the younger men, and there would be a ten- 
dency for them to drop out even if they had 
been induced to join at the outset, and the pur- 
pose, therefore, of insuring practically all em- 
ployees would fail. By designing the plan so 
that all employees will continue to subscribe 
to it, about the same average rate of premium 
is maintained from year to year because the 
age distribution of employees in a going plant 
does not change very much from year to year. 
In short, the contribution of the employee is 
fixed and the balance ofthe cost is paid by the 
employer, and any change in rate, therefore, or 
allotment from profits on with-profit policies 
affects only the employer’s contribution toward 
the cost. On group life insurance now written 
in the United States and Canada, it may be 
said that upon the whole employees are pay- 
ing from two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
cost and employers the balance. 

After several years of experience, the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the various States have 
adopted the following as a definition for group 
life insurance: 

Group life insurance is hereby declared 
to be that form of life insurance covering 
not less than fifty employees, with or with- 
out medical examination, written under a 
policy issued to the employer, the premium 
on which is to be paid by the employer or 
by the employer and employees jointly, and 
insuring only all of his employees, or all 
of any class or classes thereof determined 
by conditions pertaining to the employment, 
for amounts of insurance based upon some 
plan which will preclude individual selec- 
tion, for the benefit of persons other than 
the employers; provided, however, that 
when the premium is to be paid by the 
employer and employee jointly and the bene- 
fits of the policy are offered to all eligible 
employees, not less than seventy-five per 
centum of such employees may be so in- 
sured. 

This definition has been embodied in the law 
of many of the States. 

Group life policies are confined to groups of 
fifty lives or more, although similar coverage 
is granted by some companies to groups as low 
in number as ten. In these small cases, how- 
ever, the insurance company requires a brief 
statement from each employee as to his state 
of health and reserves the right to exclude any 
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individual. When the number in the group is 
over five hundred, it is usual to insure all on 
the payroll whether sick or well. If the num- 
ber is between fifty and five hundred, only those 
who are actively working on full time and for 
full pay are included at the issue of the policy. 

Group life policies provide that new em- 
ployees shall be eligible for insurance. Insur- 
ance is terminated on termination of employ- 
ment, except that if employment ceases because 
of sickness, the insurance may be continued and 
usually is. Indeed, in the event of cancellation 
of insurance through notice of termination of 
employment from the employer and subsequent 
death arising from sickness at time of discon- 
tinuance of employment, the insurance company 
treats the notice of cancellation of insurance as 
an error and pays the claim. Insurance on em- 
ployees temporarily laid off from work may be 
continued by the employer if premiums are paid, 
and it is usual to allow insurance on pension- 
ers if all pensioners are included. Policies pro- 
vide, and the law requires, that an employee 
whose insurance is terminated by reason of 
termination of employment shall be eligible for 
an ordinary life or endowment policy without 
medical examination. 


The criticism has been made that since group 
insurance covers’ employees in active employ- 
ment, it is little more than accident insurance, 
but from the foregoing it will be seen that this 
is not so. Indeed, in an investigation on group 
insurance in which there were 75,683 claims, 
only about 10 per cent were due to accident. 


The average amount of insurance per in- 
dividual in the group business of one large in- 
surance company is approximately $1500. The 
minimum amount of insurance fixed for individ- 
uals in any class is usually $500 and the maxi- 
mum $10,000. So high a maximum amount as 
$10,000 for individuals in a class is permitted 
only in large groups. The maximum amount of 
insurance that will be issued in any group is 
determined by (a) the total amount of insur- 
ance in the group when actually issued and (b) 
the amounts of insurance on the lives of the 
fifty employees insured for the highest amounts 
in accordance with the following table: 


Policies also provide that if total and perma- 
nent disability occurs before age sixty, the full 
sum insured, either in one sum or in instal- 
ments, will be paid at disability instead of at 
death. 

A master policy is issued to the employer. But 
each employee names the beneficiary to whom 
his insurance is payable, and a certificate is is- 
sued by the insurance company to each employee 
setting forth the amount of insurance, the name 
of the insured, the name of the beneficiary, and 
the general privileges and conditions contained 
in the master policy in so far as they affect the 
employee. 


Maximum amount 
if there are not 
fifty employees 


Maximum amount, if at least fifty insured for at 


employees are insured for at least . least $1,000 
5000 1000 

$ 2,500 $1,500 
$ 4,000 3,000 2,000 
,000 3,000 3,000 
$ 7,000 5,000 4,000 4,000 
10,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
10,000 6,000 ,000 6,000 
10,000 7,000 7,000 7,000 
10,000 8,000 8,000 8,000 
10,000 9,000 9,000 9,000 
10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
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Bachelor Buys $100,000 
By Miss Nan R. ALBERT 
Cleveland Agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 

When Mr. Lowe, who was my dinner partner, 
learned that I was an insurance agent he imme- 
diately told me that I shouldn’t waste my time 
calling on him. He said that*he had all the 
insurance he needed in his circumstances. He 
was a bachelor, age 46, had a trust which had 
been left by his grandfather, which he had 
since augmented with his own estate, the in- 
come of which he does not use entirely. He 
had been retired for fifteen years and had only 
two nieces who were going to inherit a great 
deal of money and had $250,000 of life insur- 
ance, which he thought sufficient to take care 
of taxes and administration. 

I replied that I did not mix pleasure and 
business but that I wished to go on record as 
disagreeing with him. He asked my reason 
and I told him that, in the first place, he couldn’t 
be sure that he was always going to be a bache- 
lor and that it was better to take care of a 
possible need while he was able than to take 
a chance on having the need and not being able 
to meet it. 

Also I said that while his income from his 
trust was more than sufficient to meet his ex- 
penditures at present it might not always be. 
I explained that as a co-trustee with the bank 
it was possible through ill health or lack of 
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business activity in later years to buy securities 
of unsound nature. 

I asked if some of his income didn’t come 
from stock in a family manufacturing plant, 
which his brother is managing most efficiently. 
He agreed that if anything should happen to his 
brother, the stock would probably not yield its 
present return. I suggested that other securi- 
ties were subject to the same and other eco- 
nomic hazards and said that since his income 
was in excess of his expenditures the slight 
sacrifice which only might be involved in the 
return on the premium investment was nothing 
in comparison with running the chance of hay- 
ing to own inferior polo ponies or curtail travel- 
ing at the age of 60 or 65. 

With that the subject was dropped and not 
mentioned again. 

Shortly after that I left town and was gone 
for several weeks, and on my return I found 
(at the office) a note to call Mr. Lowe. I did 
and he asked me to come and see him. When I 
arrived he said he had been thinking over what 
I had said in regard to life insurance and had 
decided to buy some more. In ten minutes I 
had his application for $100,000. After it was 
signed he told me that he wanted me to know 
that he had called me rather than any of his 
other numerous friends in the insurance busi- 
ness because after our discussion I had not 
rushed around with an application blank.— 
Conmutopics. 


Thursday i 


“This One Thing I Do!’’ 


Much has been said and aplenty has been 
written on the value of concentration. 


That a man cannot successfully serve two 
masters or hold two jobs at the same time and 
run them both well, is recognized as plain com- | 
mon sense, 

The life insurance business is one of the high- — 
est forms of specialties, demanding a man’s full © 
time and closest attention during every business 
hour. 

There is no limit to achievement, in this busi- | 
ness. You will get out of it just what you put © 
in it, and no man can say that he has ever | 
reached the point where further progress is im- 
possible. 


Concentration—the doing of one thing and” 
doing it superlatively well, is essential to every ~ 
success, but is especially true in this business. 

To know your business thoroughly, to apply 
your knowledge intelligently, and to give the ut- 
most possible service to your company and to 
policyholders, is a big enough job to occupy the 
very best talents of any man. 


Half-time men make half-time successes! 


It was because Col, Lindbergh had just one | 
aim in view and concentrated every ounce of 
experience, ability and energy upon it, until he 
succeeded, that the whole world crowned him 
with the laurels of victory! 


—Colonial News. 








for the right man.”’ 








HE construction of a fine, lasting 

Life Insurance structure depends 

toa great extent on the efficiency of the 

field man, and if the field man is to 

achieve the best results, he must be 

supplied with the finest material and 
implements with which to build. 


Those which The Guardian provides 
for its field force are of proved value, 
evidence of which is to be found in the 
record of -he Company’s progress and 
the individual success of its fieldmen. 
A connection with The Guardian may 
prove to you to be ‘“‘the right place 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
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